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THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. By Mrs. Burnett. 


A Memory of the Mind of a ~—. Fully illustrated by R. B. Brncu. 12mo; price, $2.00. 
narrative of the experiences of a child up to girlhood, with 


“Mrs. Burnett describes a child’s thoughts and emotions v. successfully, recalling memories of which most women are only too prone 
to take no note when dealing with childrea’’—Boston Pilot. - ° 


Men of Achievement. Meh Lady. 

EXPLORERS AND TRAVELLERS. By Gen. A.W. GREE- | A Story of the War. By Taomas Netson Pace. Illus- 

Ley, U.S.A. trated by C.S. Remmmarr. Small folio, $1.50. 

INVENTORS. By Pau G. Huserrt, Jr. | Anew and beautifully illustrated edition of this charming South- 
—_ Illustrated, half ben nw crown 8vo, $2.00 net. ern classic, in uniform style with the illustrated edition of “‘ Marse 

the set of four vol- | Chan ”’ issued last year. 
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CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. ene Morst Ear eg, author of “‘ Sabbath in Puritan New England.” 12mo, $1.25. 


“Thanks to Mrs. Earle’s 
ON a oats eee from his cradle through his life. There is not one of the chap- 
The Land of Poco Tiempo. With Thackeray in America. 
By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. With 121 Illustrations from 
By Cuartes F. Lummis. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. sketches by the author. Small 4to, $2.00. 


Mr. Lummis has made the land of Poco Tiempo—New Mexico and | «4+ is @ book that no lover of Thackera; wal bo willing to Ienve 
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WOMEN OF THE VALOIS AND VERSAILLES COURTS. 
From the French of Iupert pE Saint-AMAND. 
Women of the Valois Court. The Court of Louis XIV. The Court of Louis XV. Last Years of Louis XV. 
Each with numerous Portraits. 12mo, $1.25. The set, 4 vols., half calf, $10.00; cloth, $5.00. 
“In his previous volumes upon Famous Women of the French Court, M. de Saint-Amand apostrophized the virtues of Marie Antoinette 


the Empress Marie Louise, Duchess of Angouléme, and Duchess of Berry. He now reverts to a group of even more distinction and 
of uite we much historic Intere He presents a group of feminine types, discovering almost every shade of human passions and ambitions.” 


NEW FICTION BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


David Balfour. By Roserr Lours Stevenson. 12mo, $1.50. 
“* Nothing better in the field of fiction has been produced since Scott.”"— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


ustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 
Atrue pletare of the life of the Norae chiste of the third and | A sequel to the “‘ Reflections of a Married Man.” 
| Tom Sylvester. By T. R.Sutirvan. 12mo, $1.50. 


| A novel of incident and action, in which the central figure is a 
Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, $1.25. | young American of the present day. 
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CHOICE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

By CHARLEs and Mary Lamp, with a continuation by Har- 
Rison S. Morris, author of ‘ Tales from Ten Poets,” ete. 
Four volumes. J6mo. LIllustrated, cloth, extra, $4.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $8.00 ; three-quarters calf, $10.00. 
Edition de luxe (limited to 150 copies). Four volumes. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $12.00 net. 

The twenty tales from the plays of Shakespeare by Charles 
and Mary Lamb are the most useful and agreeable companions 
to an understanding of Shakespeare that have ever been pro- 
duced. They are included in the first two volumes of this 
edition. In the two remaining volumes, Mr. Morris completes 
the plays, and in a brief space presents each plot and story in 
a most engaging manner. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 

Tue Romance or Reauity. By CHaruies Morris, author 
of ‘* Half-Hour Series,” ‘* Tales from the Dramatists,” ete. 
America, England, France, Germany. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25 per volume. Each work sold separately or in sets 
in boxes. $5.00 per set ; half calf, $10.00. 

“* The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, ad- 
mirably indicates its character, for within its pages may be 
found grouped the scene of those romantic and eventful inci- 
dents which form the pith of the history of the leading mod- 
ern nations, and many of which have long been favorites in 
popular lore. The half-tone illustrations, twelve in each vol- 
ume, add to the beauty and historical value of an otherwise 
attractive work. 


HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND 
THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE. 

By L. A. Turers, Ex-Prime Minister of France. Translated 
from the French, with the sanction of the author, by D. 
Forbes Campbell. An entirely new edition, printed from 
new type, and illustrated with thirty-six steel plates printed 
from the French originals. Twelve octavo volumes. Cloth, 
$3.00 per volume. Two volumes now ready. 


QUEECHY. 

By Susan WARNER, author of ‘“‘ The Wide, Wide World,” 
** Dollars and Cents,” ete. New Edition. Uniform with 
“The Wide, Wide World.”’ Printed from new plates, and 
illustrated with thirty new pictures in the text from draw- 
ings by FrepErick DrzHitMaAn. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

“The new edition of this familiar story, issued uniform 
with the latest issue of ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ will be 
gladly weleomed by thousands of old friends and by many 
new ones. The work has always been eagerly sought and 
read, The moral lessons in it will never be out of style, and 
its homely simplicity and rich pictures of child-life will always 
attract the young.” 





GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 

New Edition. Published in connection with Dent & Com- 
pany, of London. Illustrated with etchings by HzRBERT 
Ratton. Six volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $6.00. 

This edition comprises Poems, Plays, Vicar of Wakefield, 

Citizen of the World, and the Bee and other Essays. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF THE 
EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


(Two volumes. ) 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
MISCELLANIES. 


(One volume.) 

Completing the De Luxe Edition (limited to 250 copies) of 
the works of Win.1am H. Prescorr. Containing all the 
steel plates on India paper and maps that appeared in former 
editions, together with fifteen new phototype illustrations 
to each volume. Large 8vo. Handsomely bound in half 
morocco, gilt top, $5.00 net per volume. 


BARABBAS. 

A Dream oF THE Wortp’s TraGEpy. A new copyright 
novel by Marie Cork, author of “ Vendetta,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

This remarkable novel, introducing many of the characters, 
incidents, and scenes in the great tragedy of the crucifixion, 
is the latest work from the pen of a writer who has won great 
fame for her vivid romances upon spiritual themes. The tone 
of the book is in all respects deeply reverential, taking no 
liberties with the sacred text. 


A DOG OF FLANDERS, 

Anp OrHeEr Srories, by OvmpA, is a collection of four charm- 
ing sketches for young readers. Illustrated with engrav- 
ings after drawings by Epmunp H. Garrett. Small 4to. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


SEVEN CHRISTMAS EVES. 
The Romance of a Social Evolution. By seven authors. With 
illustrations by Duptey Harpy. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
A story of the lives of two little waifs picked up from the 
streets of London, told in seven chapters by as many different 
authors. 


TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 
With nearly forty illustrations by E. A. Lemann. A delight- 
ry) came for children. One volume. Handsomely bound. 


TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS. 
By Amy E. BLancHarp. Illustrated by Ina Wavucu. Small 
4to. Cloth extra, $1.50. 
An attractive book for the little folks. It contains twenty 
distinct stories of as many little girls, and is told in a way that 
cannot fail to please the children. 





The above new publications are for sale by all Booksellers. Mailed by the Publishers on receipt of price. 


New Holiday Catalogue sent free to any address. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Nos. 715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List of New Books. 





Just Published. 
LETTERS TO MARCO. 
Being Letters written to H. S. Marks, R.A. By Grorce 
D. Lesurm, R.A., author of “Our River.” With il- 
lustrations by the author. Extra crown 8vo. $1.50. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 
Being the Recollections of W. R. Lz Fanv. One vol., 
demy 8vo. $1.75. 
These Recollections of Mr. Le Fanu cover a period of over sixty 


aS Sa ee of Irish character, 
vely anecdotes, stories. value of the volume is en- 
ee "s of his brother, 
Sheridan Fanu, the novelist, of whose life no account has hitherto 





A YEAR AMONGST THE PERSIANS. 
By Epwarp G. Browne, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on Persia to 
the University of Cambridge; Translator of « A Tra- 
veller’s Narrative Written to Illustrate the Episode 
of the Bab,” and of the New History of Mirza Ali 
Muhammad the Bab. With map, 8vo. $6. 





THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. 
A Version in the Spenserian Stanza. By Grorce Mus- 
Grave, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, and Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Part I., Hell. 12mo, cloth. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM WATSON. 
NEW EDITION. 

Revised and rearranged, with additions and new photo- 
gravure portrait. Edition de Luxe, limited to one 
hundred copies, printed on John Dickinson & Co.’s 
English hand-made paper. 8vo. Price, $3.50. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 
By Rupyarp Kretmne. New Editions. With Addi- 
tions. 12mo. $1.25. Also in ornamental silk, $1.50. 


Just Ready. 


THE HUMOURS OF THE COURT, 
and Other Poems. 
By Rosert Brinces, author of “ Prometheus, the Fire- 
giver.” 16mo. $1.25. 
*,* Also, Large-paper Edition, limited to one hundred 
copies, of which fifty have been ordered for England. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. Stories, 
Studies, and Sketches. 
By A. T. Quriter-Covucn, author of “ Noughts and 
Crosses,” “The Blue Pavillions,” ete. 12mo. $1.00. 
In the series of Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. 


ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
Political and Social. 


By Gotpwin Smits, D.C.L. 12mo. $2.25. 


THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
HEREDITY. 
By Henry B. Orr, Ph.D. (Jena), Professor of Biol- 
ogy, Tulane University of Louisiana. 12mo. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THEO- 
RETICAL MECHANICS. 
By Professor ALEXANDER Zi1weEt of the University of 
Michigan. 
Part IL, STATICS. $2.25. 
Part I. KINEMATICS. Now Ready. $2.25. 


Just Published. Part I. Sixth Edition. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
By M. Foster, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Cambridge, and Fel- 





low of Trinity College, Cambridge. With illustra- 
tions. Part I. Sixth edition. Revised. 8vo. $2.00. 





A New Story for the Young. 
MARY. 


By Mrs. MOLES WORTH. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A New Uniform Edition of MRS. MOLESWORTH’S Stories for Children, in Ten Volumes. 
Printed from new plates, uniformly bound, with numerous iliustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt; per volume, $1.00. 


TELL ME A STORY, and HERR BABY. 

“ CARROTS,” and A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 

GRANDMOTHER DEAR, and TWO LITTLE WAIFS. 

THE CUCKOO CLOCK, and THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 

CHRISTMAS TREE LAND, and A CHRISTMAS POSY. 
The ten volumes, in a bor 


“US,” and THE RECTORY CHILDREN. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE, and FOUR-WINDS FARM. 
LITTLE MISS PEGGY, and NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. 
ROSY, and THE GIRLS AND I. 

| MARY. 





*,* Messrs. Macmillan § Co. have removed to their new premises at 66 Fifth Avenue. 
The New Complete Catalogue of Macmillan & Co.’s Publications, with classified Index, sent free to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Pusuisners, 66 Firra Avenue, New York. 
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THE ENDOWMENTS OF CULTURE 
IN CHICAGO. 


Mr. Marshall Field’s magnificent gift of a 
million dollars, for the establishment of a pub- 
lic museum in Chicago, will add one more to 
the lengthening list of the city’s endowed in- 
stitutions. It is true that the gift is made con- 
tingent upon certain conditions, but they are 
not onerous, and it is already practically cer- 
tain that they will be fulfilled. Mr. Field’s 
offer is made upon a plan that has found much 
favor with recent philanthropists. He stipu- 
lates that half a million dollars more shall be 
raised by subscription, and that a further con- 














tribution of Exposition stock, to the nominal 
amount of two millions, shall be made by its 
holders. As the probable value of this stock 
will be from ten to fifteen per cent. of its nom- 
inal value, the Columbian Museum will have 
a total endowment of one and three-quarters 
millions. It is probable that the Museum will 
acquire the most beautiful of the Exposition 
structures—the Art Building, designed by Mr. 
Atwood — for its permanent home; and thus, 
placed in the midst of an attractive park, eas- 
ily accessible, yet far from the bustle of busi- 
ness life, it will be ideally situated, and will 
stand as the worthiest possible memorial of the 
great Exposition once held at its doors. An 
incidental advantage of this situation will be 
found in its proximity to the University of 
Chicago, a proximity which will considerably 
enhance the educational possibilities of both 
institutions. 

It will, of course, be many years before the 
collections that go to make a great museum 
can be brought together, but probably no insti- 
tution of the sort ever had so much material 
to start with as is already assured the new en- 
terprise. Great liberality in this matter is be- 
ing displayed by the governments and individ- 
uals represented in the Exposition that has just 
closed its gates, and valuable offerings from 
many such sources have already been accepted 
by the trustees of the Museum. American an- 
thropology and archxology will be richly illus- 
trated by the collections already owned by the 
Exposition Company, and to be transferred to 
the custody of the Museum. The natural re- 
sources of this country, especially in woods and 
minerals, will also be abundantly displayed. 
Art will be represented by valuable collections 
of casts and photographs, at least ; as for orig- 
inal works, we must be content to wait awhile. 
The collection will, of course, be very incom- 
plete and unbalanced for some years, but a ju- 
dicious expenditure of the income from the en- 
dowment fund will accomplish wonders. But 
we must still remember that a museum, like a 
library, is not to be had for cash, and Chicago 
must be content, for a century or so, to be over- 
shadowed by the British Museum and a few 
other European institutions. 

It may be well to glance for a moment at 
the provision already made in this city for what 
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may be called the endowment of culture. The | 


new Museum is but the last of a long series of 
efforts, on the part of generous philanthropists, 
to place education, research, and art within 
easy reach of the people. The part played by 
the municipal government itself is of no mean 
importance. It ungrudgingly supports a very 
extensive and complete system of common and 
high school education, as well as a public li- 
brary system probably the most efficient in the 
whole country, and costly in proportion to its 
efficiency. A city which does these things does 
about all that is permitted by the spirit of 
American institutions, a spirit which has pos- 
sibly gone too far in its reaction against old- 
world paternalism, but which is the vital prin- 
ciple of our social organization. Fortunately, 
private generosity has not been lacking to carry 
on the work from the point where the public 
leaves it off, and nowhere else in the United 
States has private generosity done so much for 
the higher public welfare as in Chicago. Our 
great private endowments for public purposes 
offer the most conspicuous illustration of that 
“civic pride” which is rightly held to be a 
marked characteristic of this city, of that qual- 
ity which makes of Chicago a true social organ- 
ism in a sense not to be predicated of New 
York, hardly to be predicated of any other 
great American city. 

The endowment of our higher education is 
represented by the new University of Chicago, 
which, in means, strength of faculty, and ele- 
vation of standard, already ranks among the 
foremost of American institutions of the higher 
learning. This endowment we owe, primarily, 
to Mr. Rockefeller, who is not a Chicagoan, 
but also in large measure to those of our 
wealthy citizens who have so abundantly sup- 
plemented his gifts. Next in importance must 
be ranked the Armour Institute for second- 
ary and technical training, named from its 
founder, who has devoted from one to two mil- 
lion dollars to its purposes. The two manual 
training schools now in operation, and the 
Lewis polytechnic school soon to be established, 
are important additions to our endowed insti- 
tutions of education. The Newberry and Cre- 
rar Libraries, with their endowments of from 
two to four millions each, will provide Chica- 
goans of the near future with opportunities for 
research unequalled elsewhere upon the West- 
ern Continent. The Art Institute of Chicago, 
with its beautiful new building upon a public 
site, with its choice and rapidly increasing col- 
lection of original masterpieces and reproduc- 





tions, and with its well-organized schools, pro- 
vides the art-life of the community with a cen- 
tre, and offers excellent opportunities for art 
education. 

The Chicago of the future is thus certain 
to be well supplied — to a considerable extent 
it is already supplied—with the means of cul- 
ture represented by libraries and museums, art 
collections, and institutions of the technical and 
higher learning. The rapid survey above made 
shows us of what the community is already as- 
sured. The question still remains of what fur- 
ther endowments of culture are desirable, of 
what new outlet may be suggested for the ener- 
gies of the philanthropist, of what is needed to 
make the community in a sense complete in re- 
spect of the means whereby its intellectual and 
zsthetic wants may be satisfied. We would sug- 
gest in this connection, as both practicable and 
desirable, the endowment of three more insti- 
tutions — a theatre, an orchestra, and a news- 
paper. Each of these three objects is worthy 
the attention of the philanthropist; either of 
them would prove of incalculable value to the 
spiritual life of the community. 

The endowed, or at least subsidized, theatre 
is so well known in Europe that there would 
be nothing experimental in such an undertak- 
ing. But what is done in this direction by 
state authority in the old world must be done 
by private generosity in the new. It is a cu- 
rious coincidence that both of the distinguished 
actors — Mr. Irving and Mr. Willard — who 
have addressed the Twentieth Century Club 
during the present year should have made a 
common point of urging the importance of an 
endowed theatre in Chicago, and even of pre- 
dicting its establishment. When we think 
what an influence has been exerted by the three 
National Theatres of France, by the Court The- 
atres of a number of the States of Germany, 
or by the Royal Danish Theatre, upon the life 
and thought of their respective nations, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that such a school 
of good manners, of correct diction and pro- 
nunciation, of artistic stage presentation, and 
of literary art in one of its most important man- 
ifestations, would prove a force making in no 
slight degree for refinement and elevation, both 
intellectual and moral. And what is thus said 
of dramatic art applies with almost equal force 
to the art of music, the art that turns from 
treasons, stratagems and spoils the thoughts of 
men, to fix them upon worthier objects and 
higher aspirations. What the generosity of 
one gentleman of Boston has done for that city 
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might surely be done for this much larger com- 
munity by one of its far wealthier citizens. 

The endowment of a newspaper, for the two- 
fold purpose of providing a dignified and trust- 
worthy record of contemporary happenings, and 
of showing the public, by means of a convine- 
ing object-lesson, what journalism ought to be, 
has been suggested more than once in the pages 
of Tue Diat. A recent article in “The Fo- 
rum” says: ‘* A great newspaper might be es- 
tablished and maintained by endowment, just 
as great universities are so established and 
maintained. The analogy between the two un- 
dertakings is very close ; with a suitable endow- 
ment forthcoming, there appears to be no reason 
why a Delane should not be found to accom- 
plish for a newspaper what President Jordan 
and President Harper have accomplished for 
the great new universities of the West.” With 
this repetition of a suggestion that is likely 
sometime to bear fruit, we may close our dis- 
cussion of the endowment of culture. No mil- 
lionaire, oppressed by the responsibilities of his 
wealth, need despair of putting it to beneficent 
uses as long as such opportunities as we have 
above hinted at remain ungrasped. 








FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


For many years past, the popular consciousness 
has placed Bancroft and Prescott, Motley and Park- 
man, in a class by themselves, and assigned to them 
the highest rank among American historians. They 
are now all numbered with the dead; for Francis 
Parkman, the last of the quartet to remain with us, 
succumbed to a sudden illness on the eighth of this 
month. We have only space upon this occasion for a 
brief note upon his life and work. Born in 1823, he 
celebrated his seventieth birthday a few weeks ago. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1844, and two 
years thereafter made an extensive trip to the 
Rocky Mountains. The result of this trip was “The 
Oregon Trail,” his first book, published in 1847. 
In 1851 appeared “The Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 
His third book was “ Vassall Morton,” a novel now 
forgotten, published in 1856. The next ten years 
of his life were spent in the collection of material 
for his great historical work on “France and En- 
gland in North America.” The seven parts of this 
work appeared at intervals between 1866 and 1892. 
They are entitled: “The Pioneers of France in 
the New World” (1866); “The Jesuits in North 
America in the Seventeenth Century” (1868); «La 
Salle and the Discovery of the Great West” (1869); 
“The Old Régime in Canada” (1874); “Count 
Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV.” 
(1877); “Montcalm and Wolfe” (1884); and, 
last of all, “ A Half Century of Conflict” (1892). 








A “Book of Roses” (1866) illustrates his interest in 
horticulture. The New York “Evening Post” pays 
the following tribute to the man and his works: 
“ His series of historical monographs are among the 
glories of American literature. They have Macau- 
lay’s charm with far more than Macaulay’s accu- 
racy. They were produced in the midst of great 
physical suffering and disability, which never seemed 
to abate his powers of research or mar the sweet- 
ness of his temper. He belonged to a generation 
of Boston litttrateurs of whom Lowell was facile 
princeps, who never forgot that they were gentle- 
men as well as literary men, and upheld under all 
circumstances the tradition of personal dignity which 
came down from an earlier generation.” 








ART AND LIFE ONCE MORE. 


There may not be much profit in discussing this 
question of style, form, art, as they are related to lit- 
erature, because very few persons seem to attach the 
same meaning to these words.* By style Matthew 
Arnold evidently means some subtle grace or gloss, 
that even great writers do not attain to. He says 
Wordsworth had nostyle; Emerson, Carlyle, Goethe, 
lacked style; yet the works of these men he con- 
sidered the most important this century had to show. 
Arnold himself doubtless had style, in his own mean- 
ing of the term,—a delicate distinction about his 
work, prose and verse, like that of cut glass. If 
Emerson and Goethe lacked style, and Swift and 
Gray and Arnold had it, the coming literature can 
get along very well without it. But it cannot get 
along without that fresh, vital, and fragrant expres- 
sion, so aptly referred to by a recent writer in these 
pages. 

Is it not true that the moment a man begins to 
take thought of his style as such — as something 
apart, to be looked after on its own account,—that 
moment he is lost? With all true writers the mat- 
ter and the manner are one. The style is vital, and 
not something that can be put on at will. I like 
exceedingly a remark of Whitman’s upon this sub- 
ject. He says, as regards style, form, art, ete., he 
has asked of them nothing but negative advantages 
—‘ that they should never impede me, and never 
under any circumstances, or for their own purposes 
only, assume any mastery over me.” Such masters 
of expression as Froude and Huxley say they take 
no thought of style. What they take thought of is 
the matter in hand. I once heard a woman who 
had written many books say to a well-known author, 
“ What I so much admire in your writing is that 





* Mr. Hale, in Tue D1ax for November 1, in commenting 
upon my view of Poe, in the preceding number, cautions us 
against the error we are likely to fall into if we neglect the 
study of style. His point is exceedingly well put, and his let- 
ter is itself as good as a specimen of simple and lucid style as 
one is likely to meet in many a day. It says the right thing 
—right from his point of view — in the best way. 

+ Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, in Tor Dra for October 16. 
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wonderful style.” “TI never think about my style,” 
he replied ; “I let that take care of itself.” “That 
is why I so admire it,” she said. 

One of the latest stylists, Mr. Walter Pater, ev- 
idently takes thought of wherewith his thought shall 
be clothed; he does not consider the lilies of the 
field. “He” (the literary artist), he says, “ moves 
slowly over his work, calculating the tenderest 
tones and restraining the subtlest curves, never let- 
ting hand or fancy move at large, gradually enfore- 
ing flaccid spaces to the highest degree of expres- 
sionship.”” This quotation from Mr. Pater may 
serve to point the discontent I am going to give 
vent to in this paper ; namely, with the tendency, so 
marked in current criticism, to exalt the art of lit- 
erature above the function of literature, and in gen- 
eral to make a fetich of what is called Art with a 
big A. To me the function of literature is to 
deepen our enjoyment of life and to strengthen our 
mastery over its elements ; and this end is defeated 
or interfered with if we keep our attention so 
strongly fixed upon the art phase of the subject. 
It is doubtful if literature as an art was ever before 
so much studied and discussed as now. Writers 
were never before, it seems to me, so intent upon 
making an artistic impression, and making that an 
end in itself. Four-fifths of the poetry in the cur- 
rent magazines seems to have no other reason for 
its existence than art — to make the impression of 
faultless art. The lesson of art as it relates to lit- 
erature, says Mr. Pater, is that “ whatever becomes 
of the fruit, make sure of the flower and the leaves.” 
Art is not even to stimulate to noble ends; it has 
no end outside of itself. Why does not nature 
rest with flowers and leaves alone? Because she 
abhors a barren fig tree; and is not the poem or 
other work that seeks the flower of art alone a bar- 
ren fig tree? I doubt if the old writers and poets 
thought of literature at all in its artistic aspects ; 
they thought of it as a medium of communicating 
life and power, or the truth of nature. The art- 
feeling, or art-spirit, seems to me of modern growth 
and the result of long ages of literary culture. It 
is in our time a kind of disease. In the older 
writers the attention is fixed upon life and the 
truths that relate to life ; in the new men the atten- 
tion is fixed upon art and the considerations that 
relate to art. Our poets are more in love with 

than with things. There is a morbid crav- 
ing for the beautiful as it is known to art, instead of 
a wholesome love for it as it appears in the total 
scheme of things. “It is the true breath of human- 
ity,” says Renan, “and not literary merit, that con- 
stitutes the beautiful.” But we are more and more 
fixing our attention upon the literary merit, and 
making that an end in itself. The human note 
first, the art note second, seems the proper order. 
The fulness with which the poet speaks the common 
feeling and experiences of mankind is what finally 
tells. “Unless the heart is shook,” says Landor, 
“the gods thunder and stride in vain”; and the 
heart is only shook by heart power. 








In our day it seems much easier to strike the in- 
tellectual or the artistic note in poetry than the 
purely human note. The poets are more as schol- 
ars and craftsmen than they are as men. Seldom 
do we get a whiff, in current poetry, to say nothing 
of a full draught, of the simple, unadulterated, un- 
sophisticated human qualities. There may be art 
in escaping from art, and in moving the soul as na- 
ture does. Literature may appeal to our art-sense 
—our sense of form and proportion, our sense of 
the polished and highly wrought; it may appeal 
also to our life-sense—our sense of real things, and 
our power to deal with them, our religious sense, 
our cosmic sense, our sense as simple human beings. 
There seems to be a tacit agreement among current 
critics that the appeal to our art-sense is the main 


| matter; if the poem pleases, like a beautiful statue 


or a piece of delicate carving, that is enough. And 
perhaps it is enough, for that kind of poetry—the 
poetry of art; but may there not be a larger kind, 
a poetry that shall have the flavor of life and real- 
ity? We have in this country some exquisite art- 
poets—verse-makers who are like master workmen 
in ivory: such delicate, such beautiful verbal carv- 
ing, such grace, such lightness and sureness of touch. 
The verse seems almost fragile from its exquisite 
workmanship. I have great pleasure in it, but it is 
purely the pleasure I have in art, and is not akin 
to the pleasure I have in life and in real things. It 
pleases like a perfume, and not like the breath of 
the fields or the woods or the shore. 

There is little recognition in current criticism of 
the legitimacy and value of work like Whitman’s, 
that aims to minimize, or escape entirely from, 
conscious exterior art—the visible, palpable archi- 
tecture of verse—and to tally the spirit of out-door 
nature, of growths, currents, cosmic and dynamic 
forces, and which in its form follows only the law 
of the inherent forms of organic nature. Such work 
is said to be without art, or to be outlawed of art; 
as if to give the impression of the natural were less 
than to give the impression of the artificial; as if 
to titillate our sense of form and measure were more 
than to quicken our sense of life and of things. It 
is interesting to note the strictures of Whitman’s 
critics and expounders in treating his attitude toward 
art. One of his most friendly and thorough-going 
champions, Mr. William Clarke, says the effect of 
Whitman’s work is to “stir our emotions, widen our 
interests, and rally the forces of our moral nature”’; 
and yet he charges him with want of art, with lack 
of literary culture, ete. By what name, then, shall 
we call the gift, or power, that enables him to pro- 
duce these effects from a printed poem? If a writer 
“endows us with the gift of life rather than with 
literature,” has he not, after all, art of the most 
precious kind? The true artist is seen in his atti- 
tude of soul—his attitude of loving and impassioned 
contemplation of nature and man. It is not simply 
the attitude of the man who would know things or 
the reason of things—the scientist,—but of the man 
who would have an emotional and spiritual enjoy- 
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ment of things and make others share in that en- 
joyment. It may be questioned if any great work 
of any kind sprang alone or primarily from the art 
impulse. Gothic and medigval art had their root 
in the religious impulse. In Dante there was a 
burden of love and sorrow which the art impulse 
came to relieve. The ancient sculpture forever sur- 
passes the modern because those men were stirred 
by some deeper impulse than the art impulse—the 
desire merely to copy the human body in stone; a 
whole world of emotion, a whole phase of life, of 
which we know little, lies back of that matchless 
carving. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse lately, in lecturing upon the 
Poetry of Women, said that woman had fallen 
short of the highest achievements in poetry, because 
she was lacking in the art impulse. But it seems 
to me the art impulse—the desire to realize in con- 
crete form some ideal—is just as marked in George 
Eliot, or George Sand, or Mrs. Browning, as in any 
masculine genius ; and if these women failed, as Mr. 
Gosse says they did, to attain to the highest results, 
it was from some deeper cause than feebleness of the 
art impulse. The mentality of woman is undoubt- 
edly stamped with her character, her limitations as 
woman—her passive and receptive character, as op- 
posed to the aggressive and initiating character of 
man. It is not hers to beget or originate. Her 
work in literature rarely or never has the fertilizing, 
the kindling and quickening power of man’s. The 
creative, the generative principle is not hers, at 
least only in a very limited measure. Her artistic 
instincts are keen, but she rarely has the same pas- 
sionate grip of her subject that a man has of his. 

The self-constituted guardians of the popular 
taste always assume that the principles of art and 
poetry are forever fixed and settled. They talk 
authoritatively of the poet’s way or the artist’s way 
of doing things, as if there were a way for all poets 
and all artists. Given a new man, and there is a 
new way. Art follows the master, and does not 
lead him. He makes free with her, takes his will 
of her, and she bears him offspring in his own im- 
age. Art is not something arbitrary and despotic, 
to be set up over genius. It is what the poet makes 
it. There is, of course, good art and bad art; but 
the principle I am contending for is the relativity 
of all art — that the standards are of no authority, 
that the final tests are in the soul to-day, that that 
which tastes good to the soul to-day is good no mat- 
ter how much it diverge from the authorities of the 
past. The final justification of any work is to be 
sought in the soul and personality of the artist, and 
not in a set of rules deduced from other works. Is 
the work consistent with itself—with the man and 
his aim? does it exist for worthy ideal ends? does 
it give us a fresh and vivid impression of reality ? 
is it plastic and creative? does it unfold out of an 
inherent principle like a plant or tree? that is, is it 
vital and characteristic? What distinguishes the 
artist in letters from the mere thinker? It is, as 
Schérer says, that vigorous sensuousness, that con- 





crete and immediate impression of things, which 
the former gives us, and which we never get from 
the latter. The modern growth in religion is meas- 
ured by our revolt against the standards — against. 
creeds and formulas; and we shall match it in art. 
when art ceases to be a fetich and becomes a life— 
when we seek our tests within and not without. 
The dogmatic method in criticism and in religion 
has had its day. Poetic truth is not a fixed quan- 
tity, and a great poet may arise—in fact, has arisen 
— who is poet on new terms, and in apparent op- 


position to the standards. Joun BuRRovess. 








BALLADE TO A BOOKMAN. 


Crotchety delver in books, 
Hater of all that is new, 
Seeker of cosiest nooks 
Known to the favorite few, 
Why should you ever ask who 
Fateward defiance hath hurled ? 
Delver in books, it is you — 
You who have conquered the world. 


Snuffy old fellow whose looks 
Hint of a wig and a queue, 
Scorning the cates of the cooks 
For a pewter of ale and a stew, 
Why should you ever be blue, 
Seeing that runnels have puried, 
Since the beginning, for you — 
You who have conquered the world ? 





Intimate friend of Horne Tooke’s, 
Chum of the Wandering Jew, 
Rating reformers as “crooks” 
And lovers as enfants perdus, 
Why should you ever pursue 
Ways of the folk who are swirled 
Into the popular view,— 
You who have conquered the world ? 


Envoy. 
Dream, as you ruminate through 
Smoke into canopies curled ; 
Dream, for you’ve nothing to do,— 
You who have conquered the world. 


A RONDEAU IN REPLY. 


In fallow fields I long to lie — 
A bookman lost in Arcady ; 
Or, steeped in grasses to the knees, 
To follow fast where fancy flees, 
Though musty lore and legend die. 
I’d give my conquered world to sigh 
An answer to the lullaby 
Hot-humm’d by honey-laden bees 
In fallow fields. 


A-dream ‘neath cireumambient sky, 
To list the crow’s remoter cry, 
The while the love-begetting breeze 
Flutters the leafy hearts of trees, 
And turns the heads of foolish rye 
In fallow fields. 


Francis Howarp WILLIAMS. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


CONCERNING LITERARY ART. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

The remarks of Mr. John Burroughs and Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley, in Tue Drat for Oct. 16, are whole- 
some and instructive, and I do not appear here as a 
critic of either of them; but there is a word still to be 
said, and I make this attempt to say it. 

There is some legitimate reason for a debate always 
going on over the value of art as such, or art as an end 
—especially in literature. The debate arises out of the 
challenge to our admiration by an art which is only 
form, proportion, rhythm. It is bare justice to say that 
such art is rare. The poems of the English Swinburne 
and the American Poe are marked examples of this 
kind of art, wherein the claims of the letter are exalted 
above those of the spirit. But surely Shakespeare and 
Milton are as perfect in form, as rich in music ; and 
yet no one thinks of their art as defective in humanity 
or empty of thought and emotion. 

Art is an end in itself; nothing within the scope of 
human achievement is better worth living and dying for. 
But art cannot be mere form and music. The form and 
music express the human soul, or they fall short; and 
of course the soul of the artist must be capable of living 
the sound thought and emotion which require perfect 
form and perfect music for their adequate expression. 
Still, on the other hand, a poet may have a sound hu- 
man heart, large, manly, and consecrated, and by sing- 
a false just miss the highest achievement. Surely 

hittier’s grammatical and orthoépical shortcomings 
mar the effect of his richly emotional conceptions. Nor 
can we accept in any case evidence of high thought and 
strong feeling, however true both may be, as proof of 
great artistic powers. We want both—the form and the 
content, the letter and the spirit, the feeling and its lyr- 
ical body. It would be an immense misfortune if a 
generation should arise to flout and neglect the forms 
of good art. I think it is a saying of Wordsworth that 
the matter of writing comes very much out of the manner 
of it. Literature cannot “be real and strong and vital” 
except within the fences of sober and graceful form. 
We are not yet healed of wounds inflicted by some con- 
spicuous violations of the formal demands of art. “ New 
ideals” are always old ideals re-born. Homer, Dante, 
Virgil, Milton, Longfellow, all worked in the harness 
of their art, and they live on unforgettable because they 
said better than forgotten men could say the everlasting 
truth of life and action. Let us hope that we are not, 
in the West, to be tortured by a replica of the old cant | 
about new art, or by an apostolate of noble writing | 
without correct writing, or by appeals to our admiration | 
for lame verse or ungrammatical prose. | 

To express both the mind and heart of man—that is | 
the purpose of literary art. And such expression, in prose | 
or verse, is an end — whenever the thought and feel- | 
ing have soundness and universality. What Clara Jane 
feels is worthy of literary expression only when her feel- | 

| 
| 
| 





ing is broadly human. If it were only Clara Jane laugh- 
ing or crying, no one would care for the story of it. 
And if this maiden’s joy or grief is worth expressing, 
it is worth expressing in the best possible form. In the 
strict sense of things, no new expression of it is possible: 
whoever does it in the best way, the immortal fashion, 
will do it as Shakespeare would have done it. | 
With all this, I affirm that human service, the further- 
ance of righteous ends, the practical helping of men and | 


women, must follow from the creation of good art in 

letters. I count Shakespeare in the front rank of ben- 

efactors. He enlightens and consoles all who really 

know him; and that may be a higher service than se- 

curing votes for any cause. D. H. WHEELER. 
Chicago, October 25, 1893. 


NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR CONSTITUENCIES. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

With President Adams, whose pertinent communica- 
tion appears in your latest issue, and no doubt with 
many others, I have watched with interest the com- 
ments and discussions appearing in your columns of late 
anent the deplorable level of the newspaper of to-day. 

I believe I get the best Chicago daily print — yet I 
am not at all proud of it! Iam ready to commend the 
spirit of energy—the wonderful force and activity—de- 
monstrated in the issuance of the progressive paper of 
to-day; but I regret that this energy is not more directed 
toward the better ethics of a higher humanity. 

President Adams’s apology is all very true—humiliat- 
ingly so, it seems to me—that the cosmopolitan press is 
as high as its constituency, and no higher. And do we not 
here find a sufficient reason for the lost “ power of the 
press” ? 

An intellectual leader must be above those he leads; 
the moment he is not, he ceases to be a leader. 

Granting that the newspaper of the period is a true 
index of the intellectual and moral tone of the masses, 
is it meet that such a standard should obtain, even 
though strongly upheld by the powerful influences of 
commercialism ? Are there not still, in Anglo-Saxon 
blood, the virtues of honorable example, high impulse, 
and a spirit of progressive emulation ? And if so, must 
they ever be subverted to, and hidden by, pennyism 
and poundism ? 

I cannot think a wisely-conducted movement in the 
better direction would be cheerless. 

Gro. Henry CLEVELAND. 

Chicago, November 2, 1893. 

A WORTHY JOURNAL. 
(To the Editor of Tur Drat.) 

The Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, now clos- 
ing its sixth year, is the only undertaking of its kind. Truly 
international in character, it prints articles in any one of 
the four languages — English, French, German, Dutch. 
It has been under an able editorial committee of ethno- 
graphers of many countries, with Mr. J. D. E. Schmeltz 


| as active editor. The articles published have been 


written by authorities and possess great value, while 
the illustrations have been extremely fine. As it was 
never self-supporting, the publisher, Mr. Trapp, of Ley- 
den, Holland, decided to discontinue the publication at 
the end of this year. Ethnographers of all countries, 
however, have urged its continuance, and the firm of 
E. J. Brill —also of Leyden — will probably undertake 
the work. The Editorial Committee, through Mr. J. 
D. E. Schmeltz, appeal for assistance. An encouraging 
response has been made by governments, societies, and 
private individuals. The Archiv is but little known in 
America, but it deserves our help. It is desirable that 
all our public libraries should subscribe for it (35. per 
year), and that a few at least of our wealthy men may 
become patrons (310. per year for five years). Some 
help from us is properly asked for such an international 
work. FREDERICK STARR. 
The University of Chicago, Nov. 4, 1893. 
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The New Books. 





LOWELL’S LETTERsS.* 


Professor Norton’s edition of “ The Letters 
of James Russell Lowell” is at last before us, 
and our rather rapid inspection of the work 
serves to confirm its a-priori claim to rank as 
the leading book of the year. That it has 
been put forth comparatively unheralded is a 
fact not perhaps unworthy of note. There have 
been no preliminary flourishes of newspaper 
trumpets, no advance tributes from known bell- 
wethers of opinion, no unworthy lures in the 
form of hints as to “disclosures” or other 
“racy” matters to be looked for in the inti- 
mate correspondence of our leading man of let- 
ters. Merit, in short, has been trusted to win 
its own way with a public too lightly held to 
be pecuniarily proof against it. 

Professor Norton’s work is an admirable 
piece of literary construction —a model of 
painstaking and strictly impersonal editing. 
The letters are divided into eleven chapters, 
each marking in a general way an epoch in 
Mr. Lowell’s life; the arrangement of the 
whole is chronological, and editorial writing is 
confined to the briefest of notes and to the sup- 
plying, in the first four chapters, of leading 
biographical facts. It has been the editor’s 
aim, in making his selection from the great 
mass of Mr. Lowell’s letters, “to secure for it, 
so far as possible, an autobiographic charac- 
ter.” In this he has been eminently success- 
ful. No similar collection with which we are 
acquainted comes so near to being a complete, 
satisfactory “ Life” of the writer. We need 
searcely say that Professor Norton has made 
no editorial concessions to mere vulgar curios- 
ity. ‘ There was,” he says, “ nothing in Mr. 
Lowell’s life to be concealed or excused. But 
he had the reserves of a high and delicate 
nature, reserves to be no less respected after 
death than during life, and nothing will, I hope, 
be found in these volumes which he himself 
might have regretted to see in print.” 

The series of letters extends from 1827 to 
1891, beginning with the artless essay of the 
child of eight, aud closing with the half humor- 
ous plaint of the failing man with whom life 
is a retrospect, and whose chief concern seems 
to be to husband out its taper at the close. 
They form, as we have said, a remarkably com- 








* Tue Lerzvers or James Russet Lowett. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. In two volumes, with portraits. New 
York : Harper & Bros. 





plete biographical record; yet in one point 
they seem curiously lacking. Rich as they are 
in criticism of men, of letters, of current events 
and issues, we find little in them of the deeper 
criticism of life, little to indicate that the 
writer gave (as we all know he did give) its 
gravest problems a serious thought. It may 
be partly with reference to this reserve that 
Professor Norton says in his preface : 

‘Mr. Lowell, indeed, made to the public in his po- 

etry such revelation of his inward experiences and emo- 
tions as he alone had the right to make, and such as 
may well stffice to satisfy all legitimate interest in the 
spiritual development of the poet and in the nature of 
his most intimate and sacred human relations. Read 
together, his poems and his letters show him with rare 
completeness as he truly was.” 
Perhaps Mr. Lowell thought speculations as to 
the “ woher, wozu, und wohin” out of place in let- 
ters to one’s friends ; but the fact remains that 
the impression one gets from the letters, taken 
by themselves, is that of a man whose interests 
were, in the best sense, of the world worldly. 

The present collection cannot perhaps be bet- 
ter characterized than by saying that it fulfils 
anticipation. Since its announcement by the 
publishers, expectancy has been on the gqui- 
vive; and no one, we think — that is, no one 
whose tastes are wholesome and whose opinion 
counts—is likely to be disappointed. In range 
of topic, richness of literary criticism and allu- 
sion, and in penetration and large-mindedness 
of political judgments, the letters are such as 
no American save Mr. Lowell himself could 
have written. The aim of this review will be 
best served, and our remaining space be most 
profitably filled, by letting the letters speak, so 
far as possible, for themselves. 

The references to Poe, in a letter written in 
1845 to C. F. Briggs of «« The Broadway Jour- 
nal,” are interesting : 


«“, . . Poe, Lam afraid, is wholly lacking in that ele- 
ment of manhood which, for want of a better name, 
we call character. It is something quite distinct from 
genius—though all great geniuses are endowed with it. 
. . . As I prognosticated, I have made Poe my enemy 
by doing him a service. In the last ‘ Broadway Jour- 
nal’ he has accused me of plagiarism, and misquoted 
Wordsworth to sustain his charge. . . . Poe wishes to 
kick down the ladder by which he rose. He is welcome. 
But he does not attack me at a weak point. He proba- 
bly cannot conceive of anybody’s writing for anything 
but a newspaper reputation, or for posthumous fame, 
which is but the same thing magnified by distance. I 
have quite other aims.” 


The nature of Mr. Lowell’s aims and his 
ideal of the poet’s function are indicated in the 
following noble passage in a letter written early 
in 1846: 
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“. . . My calling is clear tome. I am never lifted 

up to any peak of vision—and moments of almost fear- 
ful illumination I have sometimes — but that, when I 
look down in hope to see some valley of the Beaatiful 
Mountains, I behold nothing but blackened ruins; and 
the moans of the down-trodden the world over — but 
chiefly here in our own land -— come up to my ear, in- 
stead of the happy songs of the husbandmen reaping 
and binding the sheaves of light; yet these, too, I hear 
not seldom. Then I feel how great is the office of poet, 
could I but even dare to hope to fill it. Then it seems 
as if my heart would break in pouring out one glorious 
song that should be the gospel of Reform, full of con- 
solation and strength to the oppressed, yet falling gently 
and restoringly as dew on the withered youth-flowers of 
the oppressor. That way my madness lies, if any. 
Were I to hang my harp (if we moderns may keep the 
metaphor, at least, of the old poets after losing their 
spirit) on a tree surrounded only by the very sweetest 
influence of summer nature, and the wind should breathe 
through its strings, I believe they would sound with a 
warlike clang.” 
Brave words ! — though, it must be confessed, 
words of very moderate fulfilment. It is scarcely 
as the Tyrtzus of down-trodden humanity that 
we are accustomed to think of the writer. That 
reputation — even “ newspaper reputation,”’ the 
despised ideal of characterless Poe — was not 
indifferent to him, is manifest in an earlier series 
of letters to G. B. Loring: 


“. . . Iam going to write a tragedy. I have the 
lot nearly filled out. I think —I know it will be good. 
t will be psycho-historical. I think also of writing a 

prose tale, which perhaps will appear in chapters in the 
(‘Southern Literary) Messenger’—if White will pay 
me... . If I don’t die, George, you will be proud of 
me. I will po somewhat. . . "Fall print my volume. 
Maria wishes me to do it, and that is enough. I had 
become tired of the thought of it. ‘Irene’ has gath- 
ered good opinions from many. I am beginning to be a 
lion.” 

‘My book does as well as can be expected. All the 
notices of it have been very favorable except that of 
your honest friend and fellow-politician, the editor of 
the ‘ Post,’ who blackguarded me roundly.” 


In a letter to the editor, dated 1867, Mr. 
Lowell gives his impressions of Emerson : 


“Emerson’s oration” (before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society) “was more disjointed than usual, even with 
him. It began nowhere and ended everywhere, and 
yet, as always with that divine man, it left you feeling 
that something beautiful had passed that way — some- 
thing more beautiful than anything else, like the rising 
and setting of stars. Every possible criticism might 
have been made on it but one —that it was not noble. 
There was a tone in it that awakened all elevating asso- 
ciations. He boggled, he lost his place, he had to put 
on his glasses; but it was as if a creature from some 
fairer world had lost its way in our fogs, and it was our 
fault, not his. It was chaotic, but it was all such stuff 
as stars are made of, and you could n’t help feeling that, 
if you waited awhile, all that was nebulous would be 
whirled into planets, and would assume the mathemat- 
ical gravity of system. All through it I felt something in 
me that cried ‘ Ha, ha, to the sound of the trumpets! ’” 





Emerson once told Mr. Lowell a droll story 
of Alcott : 

“He (Emerson) asked the Brahmin what he had to 
show for himself, what he had done, in short, to justify 
his having been on the earth. ‘If Pythagoras came to 
Concord, whom would he wish to see ?’ demanded the 
accused triumphantly.” 

In a letter to James B. Thayer, dated 1883, 
Mr. Lowell, after noting Emerson’s singular 
insensibility to the harmony of verse, says of 
his prose : 

“T liked particularly what you say about his mastery 
of English, No man, in my judgment, ever had a 
greater, and I greatly doubt whether Matthew Arnold 
is quite capable (in the habit of addressing a jury as 
he always is) of estimating the style of one who con- 
versed with none but the masters of his mother-tongue. 
Emerson’s instinct for the best word was infallible. 
Whenever he found one he froze to it, as we say in our 
admirable vernacular. I have sometimes found that he 
had added to his cabinet the one good word in a book 
he had read. . . . I think that Matthew Arnold, like 
Renan (who has had an evil influence over him), is apt 
to think the superfine as good as the fine, or even bet- 
ter than that.” 


The letters are rich in personal allusions and 
characterizations, and the only case in which 
the writer’s good temper seems to desert him 
is in a note on Margaret Fuller : 

«She is a very foolish, conceited woman, who has got 


together a great deal of information, but not enough 
knowledge to save her from being ill-tempered.” 


President Hayes and his wife fare better : 

«, . . Mrs. Hayes also pleased me very much. She 
has really beautiful eyes, full of feeling and intelligence, 
and bore herself with a simple good-humor that was 
perfectly well-bred. A very good American kind of 
princess, I thought. Don’t fancy I am taken off my 
feet by the enthusiasm of contagion. You know I am 
only too fastidious, and am too apt to be put at a dis- 
advantage by the impartiality of my eyes. No, I am 
sure that both the President and his wife have in them 
that excellent new thing we call Americanism, which I 
suppose is that ‘dignity of human nature’ which the 
philosophers of the last century were always seeking and 
never finding, and which, after all, consists, perhaps, in 
not thinking yourself either better or worse than your 
neighbors by reason of any artificial distinction. As I 
sat behind them at the concert the other night, I was 
profoundly touched by the feeling of this kingship with- 
out mantle and crown from the property-room of the 
old world. Their dignity was in their very neighborli- 
ness, instead of in their distance, as in Europe.” 

Regarding President Cleveland, Mr. Lowell 
wrote, in 1887, to Mr. R. W. Gilder: “ To me 
his personality is very simpatico. He is a 
truly American type of the best kind—a type 
very dear to me, I confess.” Another refer- 
ence to the President, in a letter written 
shortly after the writer’s political “ decapita- 
tion” in 1885, is worth quoting : 

“Cleveland I liked, but saw only for half an hour. 
I told him that I came to him like St. Denis, with the 
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head he had cut off under my arm, at which piece of 
humor he laughed heartily—and I think, on the whole, 
was not sorry he should be represented in England by 
somebody else.” 


A letter to Professor Norton from London, 
1888, contains a very characteristic passage 
touching the famous Sackville incident : 


“The Sackville squall has amused me a good deal, 
bringing out so strangely as it did the English genius 
for thinking the rest of mankind unreasonable. One is 
reminded of the old story of the madman who thought 
himself alone in his sanity. I seldom care to discuss 
anything — most things seem so obvious,— least of all 
with the average Briton, who never is willing to take any- 
thing for granted and whose eyes are blind to all side- 
lights. Yes, there is one thing they always take for 
granted, namely, that an American must see the supe- 
riority of England. They have as little tact as their 
totem the bull. I have come to the edge of my temper 
several times over the Sackville business — always in- 
troduced by them. ‘All Europe is laughing at you, 
you know,’ said Sir to me genially the other 
day. ‘That is a matter of supreme indifference to us,’ 
I replied blandly, though with a keen temptation to pull 
a pair of ears so obtrusively long. But with all that 
there is a manliness about them I heartily like. Tact, 
after all, is only a sensitiveness of nerve, and there, is 
but a hair’s-breadth between this and irritability.” 


As an example of the lighter vein in which 
many of the letters are written, we subjoin a 
note written from Dresden, in 1856, to Dr. 
Estes Howe : 


“The greatest event that has recently taken place 
here I will relate. There are Court Balls once a fort- 
night which Dr. Reichenbach is expected to attend, and 
also to attend in uniform. This uniform (Madame be- 
ing a wonderful housekeeper) is packed carefully as soon 
as he comes home, to await its next day of service. The 
trousers are of white broadcloth, and these are care- 
fully turned inside out. Now, you must know, that if 
our dear Doctor gets to thinking of any point in Natural 
History — particularly if he has heard of a new hum- 
ming-bird — he becomes wholly unconscious of the out- 
ward world. For this reason he is obliged to pass in 
review before Madame when he is going anywhere —a 
ceremony he is a little impatient under and tries to es- 
cape from in a blind, blundering kind of way, like one 
of his own beetles. On the occasion in question he was 
interrupted by Madame, just as he was triumphantly 
setting forth with his cocked hat under his arm, his ra- 
pier at his side, and— his trousers on wrong side out, 
the pockets fluttering on each hip as if the herald Mer- 
eury had buckled his talaria on too high up! Fancy his 
arrival at the palace and his obeisance to majesty ! ” 








Having given the reader a foretaste of the 
“ Letters,” it remains to say that the publish- 
ers have given them a suitable setting — two 
noble octavos that, in point of print, paper, and 
general finish and appearance, are up to the 
standards of the best foreign book-making. The 
three portraits in photogravure of Mr. Lowell 
are excellent examples of the process. 


E. G. J. 








AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 





The reputation of the public-school system 
of the United States has hitherto received no 
such damaging blow as that dealt by Dr. J. M. 
Rice in a series of articles published in “ The 
Forum” from October, 1892, to June, 1893. 
These articles were received with much sur- 
prise by a large part of the public, naively con- 
fident until now that American schools, like 
American pork and sewing- machines, were 
the best in the world. In public-school circles 
they created no little indignation, together with 
a certain amount of consternation. The arti- 
cles have now appeared in book form, with the 
addition of a second part illustrating some of 
the excellent work done by pupils in the schools 
of Minneapolis, La Porte, Indianapolis, and in 
the Cook County (Ill.) Normal School ; these 
schools, even in the author’s critical judgment, 
being really good. 

Dr. Rice, who is a specialist in pedagogy and 
has personally inspected the schools of Ger- 
many and other European countries, undertook, 
with the support of « The Forum,” a tour of 
visitation of the schools in the principal cities 
of this country. Thirty-six cities in all were 
visited, the tour consuming twenty-four weeks, 
during which, with few exceptions, every school 
hour was spent in school-rooms. In his pub- 
lished review of these schools, Dr. Rice is 
severe where severe criticism is necessary, laud- 
atory where praise is possible, and always con- 
structive as well as destructive. When the 
schools are bad he shows us where in his opin- 
ion the source of the evil lies and how it may 
be remedied. He found that a surprisingly 
large proportion of the cities which he visited 
have poor schools. A poor school is one in 
which the present happiness of the child is not 
considered ; where purely mechanical and mem- 
oriter methods are permitted; and where mere 
familiarity with words and forms and facts is 
accepted for education. A good school is one 
where the child is taught to observe, to think, 
and to do; where reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are taught interestingly in connection 
with natural science ; where the child is happy 
and the teacher enthusiastic ; where discipline 
is by love; and where the child is allowed 
physically and mentally to expand. To the first 
class belong for the most part the schools of 
New York City, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwau- 
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kee, Worcester (Mass.), the primary schools 
of Boston, and a few others. To the second 
class belong the schools of La Porte, Indian- 
apolis, Minneapolis and St. Paul, and the 
grammar-schools of Boston. Of intermediate 
character are the schools of other cities visited 
but reported less in detail. The author sup- 
ports his opinion of the above schools by a 
convincing array of his actual observations. 
Instances of unscientific and even barbarous 
teaching that he cites cannot be excused as ex- 
ceptions,— first, because there are too many of 
them; and, second, because “the degree of 
excellence of a school system is represented, not 
by what is done by those teachers who are suf- 
ficiently interested to do more than is required 
of them, but by the degree of inferiority that 
the teaching may reach and yet be accepted as 
satisfactory.” 

A school in New York City, whose principal 
has been marked uniformly “ excellent” every 
year for the last twenty-five years, is described 
in part as follows : 

“ The principal of this school has pedagogical views 
and a maxim peculiarly her own. She believes that 
when a child enters upon school-life, his vocabulary is 
so small that it is practically worthless, and his power 
to think so feeble that his thoughts are worthless. She 
is consequently of the opinion that what the child knows 
and is able to do on coming to school should be entirely 
disregarded; that he should not be allowed to waste 
time, either in thinking or in finding his own words to 
express his thoughts, but that he should be supplied with 
ready-made thoughts as given in a ready-made vocabu- 
lary. She has therefore prepared sets of questions and 
answers, so that the child may be given in concise form 
most of the facts prescribed in the course of study for 
the three years of primary instruction. The instruction 
throughout the school consists principally of grinding 
these answers verbatim into the minds of the children. 
The principal’s ideal lies in giving each child the ability 
to answer without hesitation, upon leaving her school, 
every one of the questions formulated by her. In order 
to reach the desired end, the school has been converted 
into the most dehumanizing institution that I have ever 
laid eyes upon, each child being treated as if he pos- 
sessed a memory and the faculty of speech, but no in- 
dividuality, no sensibilities, no soul. 

“So much concerning the pedagogical views on which 
this school is conducted; now as to the maxim. This 
maxim consists of three short words —‘Save the min- 
utes.’ The spirit of the school is, ‘Do what you like 
with the child, immobilize him, automatize him, dehu- 
manize him, but save, save the minutes.’ In many 
ways the minutes are saved. By giving the child ready- 
made thoughts, the minutes required in thinking are 
saved. By giving the child ready-made definitions, the 
minutes required in formulating them are saved. Every- 
thing is prohibited that is of no measurable advantage 
to the child, such as the movement of the head or a 
limb, when there is no logical reason why it should be 
moved at the time. I asked the principal whether the chil- 
dren were not allowed to move their heads. She answer- 





ed, ‘Why should they look behind when the teacher is 
in front of them ? ’— words too logical to be refuted. 

“During the recitations many minutes are saved. 
The principal has indeed solved the problem of how the 
greatest number of answers may be given in the small- 
est number of minutes. In the first place, no time is 
spent in selecting pupils to answer questions, every reci- 
tation being started by the first pupil in the class, the 
children then answering in turn, until all have recited. 
Secondly, time is economized in the act of rising and 
sitting during the recitations, the children being so 
drilled that the child who recites begins to fall back 
into his seat while uttering the last word of a definition, 
the next succeeding child beginning his ascent while the 
one before him is in the act of descending. Indeed, 
things appear as if the two children occupying adjoin- 
ing seats were sitting upon the opposite poles of an in- 
visible see-saw, so that the descending child necessarily 
raises the pupil next him to his feet. Then, again, the 
minutes are saved by compelling the children to unload 
their answers as rapidly as possible, distinctness of ut- 
terance being sacrificed to speed, and to scream their 
answers at the tops of their voices, so that no time may 
be wasted in repeating words inaudibly uttered. For 
example, the principal’s definition of a note —‘ A note 
is a sign representing to the eye the length or duration 
of time ’— is ideally delivered, when it sounds some- 
thing like ‘ Notsinrepti length d’ration time.’” 

Truly, in such processes the minutes are 
saved, but the soul of the child is lost. The 
above is typical of many schools visited in New 
York and other cities. In New York City the 
cause of the inferiority of the schools is appar- 
ent. The appointment of teachers is a matter 
of political “ jobbery,” and a teacher once in, 
be she good or evil, is in to stay. If she pos- 
sesses any kind of “ pull” at all, her removal 
is practically impossible. Then the supervis- 
ion is very scanty —one superintendent with 
only eight assistants to supervise the work of 
four thousand teachers. Finally, the people 
at large take no active interest in their schools. 

In Baltimore things were worse. Rhyth- 
mical concert recitations of abstract numbers 
passed for instruction in arithmetic. Reading 
was purely mechanical, often without expres- 
sion, inflection, or even a pause at a comma or 
period. Here are two gems from this city : 

“TI asked one of the primary principals whether she 
believed in the professional training of teachers. ‘I do 
not,’ she answered emphatically. ‘I speak from expe- 
rience. A graduate of the Maryland Normal School 
once taught under me, and she was n’t as good a teacher 
as those who came from the High School.’ 

*‘Qne of the primary teachers said to me: ‘I for- 
merly taught in the higher grades, but I had an attack 
of nervous prostration some time ago, and the doctor 
recommended rest. So I now teach in the primary, be- 
cause teaching primary children does not tax the mind.’” 
And yet the citizens of Baltimore glory in the 
fact that their schools are among the best in 
the country. 
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From the several accounts of irrational teach- 
ing at Buffalo and Cincinnati, we quote only a 
part of a spelling-lesson at Buffalo : 


«“ The teacher here remarked, ‘ We will now write the 
words.’ 

“This announcement was followed by a considerable 
amount of bustle and confusion on the part of the chil- 
dren, and order was not restored until slates, pencils, 
and rulers had been placed in position. When all was 
quiet one of the pupils called out: 

«<T ain’t got no ruler.’ 

“In answer to this, the teacher, without correcting 
or even paying the slightest attention to the incorrect 
language that had been used by the child, said to him: 

«You don’t need a ruler. Do it the way you done 
it yesterday.’ 

“ Then the words of the oft-repeated list were slowly 
dictated by the teacher. When the word ‘steal’ was 
reached, she remarked: 

« ¢ Spell the “steal” you spelled this morning, not the 
“steel” you spelled yesterday.’ 

“When the word ‘their’ was reached, the teacher 
asked, ‘ How do you spell “their” ?’ 

« ¢T-h-e-i-r—their,’ sang the children. 

«« What kind of a “t” do you use in their?’ 

« «Capital “t,”’ one of the pupils answered. 

«“«That’s right,’ said the teacher. 

“ One of the children here remarked, melodiously: 
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sang another. 

“ Here the teacher said to me, ‘They don’t use capi- 
tal letters regularly in this class; I only let them use 
capitals when they write proper names and proper 
things.’” 


That the schools of America have not yet 
wholly passed out of the stage of barbarism, 
the following from St. Louis will show : 


“ During several daily recitation periods, each of which 
is from twenty to twenty-five minutes in duration, the 
children are obliged to stand on the line, perfectly mo- 
tionless, their bodies erect, their knees and feet together, 
the tips of their shoes touching the edge of a board in 
the floor. The slightest movement on the part of a 
child attracts the attention of the teacher. The recita- 
tion is repeatedly interrupted with cries of ‘Stand 
straight,’ ‘Don’t bend the knees,’ ‘ Don’t lean against 
the wall,’ and so on. I heard one teacher ask a little 
boy, ‘ How can you learn anything with your knees and 
toes out of order?’ The toes appear to play a more 
important part than the reasoning faculties. The teacher 
never forgets the toes; every few moments she casts her 
eyes ‘toe-ward.’” 


Although the schools of Chicago belong to 
the mechanical and unscientific order, and al- 
though in some of them the author found the 
most absurd teaching and pedagogical ‘“ meth- 
ods of the most ancient type,” yet under the 





present superintendent he sees promise of bet- 
ter things. The principal cause of the low 
standard of the Chicago schools is a lack of 
professional strength on the part of the teach- 
ers. As remedies, he suggests professional 
training-schools for the preparation of new 
teachers, and educational supervision for the 
three thousand teachers at present employed. 
Of the Chicago schools in general, Dr. Rice 
Says: 

“The amount of objective work is extremely limited, 
even in the lower grades, and the sciences are not in- 
cluded in the curriculum. In the lowest primary grade 
the work is particularly dry and mechanical. With the 
exception of a little singing, the pupils during the first 
six months do nothing but read, write, and cipher all 
day long. There is not even a recess to break the mo- 
notony. Owing to lack of accommodation in the rap- 
idly-growing districts, a number of the primaries have 


_been converted into half-day schools, some of the pu- 


pils attending in the morning, while others attend in the 
afternoon. In some of the half-day schools the pupils 
do not even cipher during the first six months, all their 
time being devoted to reading and writing. The busy- 
work consists largely of copying words either from a 
book or from the board. The methods employed in 
teaching reading vary in the different schools. In some 
instances the pupils are taught by the word method, in 
others by the sentence method, and in still others by a 
variety of methods, including phonics and word build- 
ing. Asa rule, I found the reading and the writing in 
the lower grades poor, in spite of the fact that so much 
time had been devoted to these subjects.” 

The schools of St. Paul are described, to 
show how quickly good schools may be built 
up when the superintendent is acquainted with 
modern pedagogical methods and is enthusias- 
tic, and when the school management is sep- 
arated from politics. The course of study here 
is based on the principle of unification, by 
which is meant such a combination of the 
branches pursued at one time that each shall 
contribute to the interest and understanding of 
the other. The following example will serve as 
an illustration : The young child, upon entering 
the primary department, begins, not the study 
of reading and writing, but some natural sci- 
ence, say botany, in a simple and interesting 
way; and in connection with this, apparently 
as an incident, learns to read, and write, and 
draw, and to use numbers. He counts the 
flower’s petals, he draws its form upon paper, 
he describes it in oral and written words, and 
he reads its printed description. At the same 
time the child is encouraged to observe objects 
of nature and their changes and to report his 
observations, to think about them and to re- 
cord his thoughts. The following composition, 
written by a child who had attended a St. Paul 
primary school only seven months, is one of 
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many equally good. The observations were his 
own 


“T have a pasque flower. The stamens are yellow. 
The stem is short. There are many stamens. My 
flower wears an overcoat.” 

In the schools of Minneapolis it is shown 
how a child may be educated without putting 
him in a straight-jacket or depriving him of 
his natural rights. Here, too, it is shown how, 
with enthusiastic teachers and interested pu- 
pils, the number of subjects taught in the pri- 
mary grades may be greatly enlarged, and yet 
at the end of a given time the children be more 
proficient in the three R’s than by the old nar- 
row mechanical method. It is further shown 
in Minneapolis how the children of poor immi- 
grants may, by joining love and sympathy with 
a little pedagogical science, be taught to speak 
and read without the contortions and grimaces 
practised in some of the Bohemian schools in 
Chicago. One of the problems of the primary 
teacher is what to have the children do while 
she is engaged with other children. In the 
mechanical schools the “ busywork” consists 
in the drudgery of copying over and over a set 
form of words, or in writing again and again 
such nonsense as 00 + 000 = 00000, or in the 
soul-deadening process of “studying” when 
eyes and lips are following the printed page 
with interest and attention absent. In the few 
good schools which Dr. Rice discovered, the 
busywork was not of this kind, but the child was 
engaged in something to awaken his thought, to 
sustain his interest, or to train his hand. 

In a word, the trouble with the schools of 
the United States seems to be poorly qualified 
teachers. And the cause of this trouble is three- 
fold: first, a lack of active interest in the pub- 
lie schools on the part of the public; second, 
political considerations in the appointment of 
teachers ; third, the want of adequate super- 
vision. In any city these causes may be re- 
moved. In some cities this has been accom- 
plished, and the result has been an improve- 
ment that was wonderful indeed. In recent 
times the science of education has so far ad- 
vanced that it needs only favorable objective 
conditions to vindicate its power. The board 
of education must be severed from politics ; 
the superintendent — who, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, must be a scientist in pedagogy — 
should have power to secure the election of 
qualified teachers and the dismissal of unqual- 
ified ones; he must, furthermore, have assist- 
ants enough to provide for thorough supervis- 
ion of all the schools and teachers, a part of 





this supervision to be educational,— that is, the 
teachers themselves must, by means of teach- 
ers’ meetings, classes, and clubs, be brought up 
and kept up to a high educational standard. 

We have nothing but praise for Dr. Rice’s 
book. It is healthfully stimulating throughout. 
It is true that a still more radical standard of 
criticism of our prevalent educational principles 
is needed, but at present we are not far enough 
along to profit by such criticism. Could we 
lift ourselves up to the standard set forth in 
this work, we might get strength of mind to 
look farther. Then a new prophet will be timely, 
who shall ask us hard questions about some of 
the fundamental articles of our orthodox peda- 
gogical faith. Perchance he shall ask us why 
we ever considered that the first and chiefest 
studies in our school curriculum should be read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and geography; by 
what authority we made instruction in music, 
morals, conversation, natural science, and phys- 
ical and manual training subordinate to these ; 
why we took it for granted that the great ma- 
jority of public-school teachers must be women ; 
why we never doubted that the little ones must 
sit for consecutive hours in straight rows, 
pinned in between a wooden seat and desk ; 
why we believed that a school should be con- 
ducted wholly indoors; and why, finally, we 
approved mainly of the plan of learning les- 
sons from a printed book and reciting them to 
a teacher. Before such a prophet, perchance, 
we shall stand with fear and trembling, unable 
to give a reason for the faith that is in us. 


G. T. W. Patrick. 








BooK-HUNTERS AND THEIR V AGARIES.* 


“Books about books” are multiplying so 
rapidly in England that it can hardly be said 
there much longer that twenty such works come 
from France for every one produced at home. 
One of the most entertaining and perhaps 
useful of its class is the pretty volume enti- 
tled « The Great Book Collectors,” written by 
Charles and Mary Elton, who, if we mistake 
not, are themselves among the most intelligent 
and indefatigable book-collectors in England 
to-day. So Mr. and Mrs. Elton bring much 
practical knowledge, as well as a ready sympa- 
thy, to their subject; and very scholarly do 
they make their book — too much so, perhaps, 
for the young American book-hunter, who cares 

*Tue Great Boox Cottecrors. By Charles and Mary 


Elton. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. ) 
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little for books or names dating back of the 
present century: but it is not for him alone 
that the book has been written. 

“ Mighty Book-Hunters,” Dr. Burton called 
his little clan; and “mighty” collectors are 
marshalled in the Elton clan. We find here 
scarcely any mention of the present-day Glad- 
stones and Locker-Lampsons, but of those clas- 
sic fellows who “found time to discuss the mer- 
its of the authors before the Flood” we have a 
plenty. The great libraries once at the breast of 
the Sphinx and in the House of Serapis, and 
those on the site of Cairo and at Alexandria, as 
well as the one sent by Antony as a gift to Cleo- 
patra, are, with their founders, like the ladies of 
Villon’s ballad, “ gone with last year’s snow.” 
But of all these, and of many others besides, Mr. 
and Mrs. Elton give us much pleasant and in- 
structive gossip. “It pleased the Greeks to 
invent traditions about the books of Poly- 
erates,” the tyrant of Samos who usurped the 
royal power about 532 B.c.; but the splendors 
of the private library began only about 100 
years B.C., in the days of Lucullus. Seneca, 
though a millionaire, complained bitterly of 
the pomp of Lucullus, and rejoiced at the de- 
struction of Alexandria’s treasures. “Our idle 
book-hunters,” he said, “ know about nothing 
but titles and bindings ; their chests of cedar 
and ivory, and the book-cases that fill the bath- 
room, are nothing but fashionable furniture, 
and have nothing to do with learning.” The 
Roman stoic would doubtless throw up his 
hands in holy horror at the contents of a Sher- 
aton Shrine, or M. James Rothschild’s hun- 
dred books worth $200,000, yet find solace in 
our “bulged and bruised octavos” of to-day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elton have grouped the great 
collectors of England, Italy, France, and Ger- 
many under several headings, and have brought 
together various schools, classified as “ Royal 
Collectors,” “Grolier and his Successors,” 
«« De Thou — Pinelli — Peirese,” and the like. 
In the dark ages, when learning was at a low 
ebb, there were not many great collectors of 
books. “The knowledge of books might al- 
most have disappeared in the seventh century, 
when the cloud of ignorance was darkest, but 
for a new and remarkable development of learn- 
ing in the Irish monasteries.” But the books 
of the monks, like those that had preceded 
them, were few and costly ; and although the 
collectors who lived and conducted their pious 
enterprises of hoarding the sacred memorials 
of their ancestors, from the seventh century 
down to the beginning of the sixteenth — fifty 





years after the dawn of the art of printing — 
are brought together with scrupulous care by 
Mr. and Mrs. Elton, we do not find among 
them many names great from the point of view 
of a collector of to-day, with a signal excep- 
tion here and there, such as Richard de Bury, 
‘‘who had more books than all the other Bish- 
ops of England,” until we reach Maioli and 
Grolier and De Thou, who are still the patron 
saints of those who love books for books’ sake. 

When Pope Nicholas V., who came into 
power in 1447, founded the Vatican Library 
and endowed it with five thousand volumes, 
books were still worth their weight in precious 
stones. He opened his Greek treasure-house 
to the Western World, and gathered about 
him a set of scholars who were kept busy en- 
riching the world’s store of knowledge. He 
obtained the “Commentary upon St. Mat- 
thew,” of which Erasmus made use in his Par- 
aphrase, and of which Aquinas wrote that he 
‘*would rather have a copy than be master of 
the city of Paris.” Wanting to read Homer 
in Latin verse, and “to get a version of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, he gave a large retaining 
fee, a palazzo, and a farm in the Campagna, 
and made a deposit of ten thousand pieces of 
gold to be paid on the completion of the con- 
tract.” Another great Italian collector was 
Antonio Magliabecchi, whose portrait has been 
engraved for Mr. and Mrs. Elton’s book. Early 
in life a jeweller’s shop-boy, who never left 
Florence, he in time became renowned through- 
out the world for his knowledge of books. His 
memory was so trustworthy and his information 
so exact that he was believed to know the hab- 
itat of all the rare books in the world ; yet he 
has been despised as “‘ a man who lived on titles 
and indexes, and whose very pillow was a folio.” 
He left to the library that bears his name about 
30,000 volumes of his own collecting. 

Germany had its early collectors also, among 
whom, to mention only two, were Pirckheimer 
(whose book-plate was engraved by Diirer) 
and Henri Estienne’s friend Ulric Fugger, 
whose library was “said to contain as many 
books as there were stars in heaven.” 

Among the great collectors in England are 
names more or less familiar to us from the 
libraries they founded — Bodley, Harley, Sel- 
den, Cotton. But in France bibliophiles and 
collectors have, since the time of Grolier, been 
as numerous as the books in Ulric Fugger’s 
library. One great French name seems to have 
fallen out of Mr. and Mrs. Elton’s galaxy — 
that of the Comtesse de Verrue, who, what- 
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ever may have been her shortcomings morally, 
deserves to be mentioned along with the de 
Pompadours and other royal book-lovers. This 
lively dame left an epitaph on herself, thus 
rudely translated by Mr. Andrew Lang: 


“* Here lies, in sleep secure, 
A dame inclined to mirth, 


No book-collector has left behind him a name 
more revered in all ways than Jean Grolier, 
whose fame is due, however, not more to his 
love of literature than to his delicate and re- 
fined taste in the decoration of the covers of 
his books. ‘ They looked,” said one enthusiast, 
‘‘as if the muses had taken the outsides into 
their charge, as well as the contents, they 
were adorned with such art and esprit, and 
looked so gay, with a delicate gilding quite 
unknown to the bookbinders of our time.” 

The collectors of Spain embrace one great 
name of pertinent interest to our readers, that 
of Don Ferdinand, the son of Christopher Co- 
lumbus and Donna Beatrix Enriquez. He 
was one of the most celebrated bibliophiles in 
Europe, and the founder of the library at Se- 
ville, * La Columbina.” This library is still 
in existence, and contains some of the books of 
the great admiral, which bear his marginal 
notes — one of especial interest and value, the 
Imago Mundi, in which he wrote, anent the 
Portuguese discoveries, “in all which things I 
had my share.” 

In Mr. and Mrs. Elton’s scholarly book there 
is so much to praise that we hesitate to point 
out such small defects as typographical errors, 
but these (pp. 832 and 84) should disappear 
from subsequent editions; and on pages 219 
and 220, Nicholas Jarry’s name should be 


properly spelled. W. Irvine Way. 








SALVINI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


More than ordinary interest attaches to the 
publication of the autobiography of a contem- 
poraneous artist like Tomasso Salvini, cele- 
brated alike in the old world and the new. The 
appearance of this volume first in the English 
language, and its issue from an American pub- 
lishing house, attest Salvini’s recognition of 
America’s appreciation of the classic drama as 
interpreted by the foremost actor of his time. 
The dramatic art has overcome all obstacles 
and prejudices since the time of Shakespeare ; 


* LEAVES FRoM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Tommaso Sar- 
vint. New York: The Century Company. 
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and in Salvini’s case it has risen superior even 
to the limitation of language, for nowhere has 
he found more intelligent consideration than 
among the American people, to the mass of 
whom the language he speaks is entirely un- 
familiar. Of this he himself testifies through- 
out his book, which he practically closes with 
the following eloquent tribute : 

«As I left that hospitable land [America] behind 
me, and saw the great statue of Liberty fade gradually 
from my sight, I felt a pang in my soul, and, if my 
eyes were dry, my heart wept. I made a salute to that 
country whose people are so full of vigor, industry, and 
courage, and who lack neither culture nor understand- 
ing nor feeling. May the United States receive the 
salutation of a humble artist who while his heart beats 
will feel for that nation respect and love.” 

There is perhaps a feeling of disappointment 
that Salvini’s autobiography should follow so 
closely the form of a diary ; but probably this 
could not have been otherwise. Salvini is an 
actor, not a writer. At the same time, there is 
much compensation in the fact that this style 
reveals the characteristics of the man, which 
include notably vanity, generosity, persistence, 
concentration, and, above all, a spirit of justice 
to himself and others. ‘I have the conscience 
to confess,” he says, “that I have not always 
risen to the height of my own conception. I 
have never had a more severe critic than my- 
self in matters pertaining to my art.” Yet he 
recounts his numerous triumphs with an in- 
genuous glow of language which brings a smile 
to the lips of the reader. But as an insight 
into the character of the man who writes his 
own biography is the greatest favor he can con- 
fer upon his readers, Salvini’s candor is rather 
commendable than blameworthy. It should 
also be noted that he writes of other great art- 
ists whom he has seen—Ristori, Rossi, Rachel, 
Irving, Edwin Booth, and others—in the same 
spirit of enthusiasm. 

He has kept in mind the purpose of doing 
some good with his book, for in many passages 
there is valuable advice to members of his pro- 
fession ; and in one place he says: 

“The chief object of these memoirs is to make it 
known to anyone whom it may aid, how a young man, 
without inherited resources, and constrained to look out 
for himself from very early years, can, by upright con- 
duct, firm resolution, and assiduous effort, acquire in 
time some renown and the means for enjoying the com- 
forts of life in his old age without being dependent on 
anybody.” 

Among the most interesting parts of Sal- 
vini’s book are those which relate to his own 
methods of study and delineation of character 
on the stage, to the various characteristics of 
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the different schools of acting, and to the chief 
characteristics of the audiences he has met in 
remote parts of the globe. In speaking of his 
first attempts in the composite experiment of 
presenting his plays—he speaking Italian and 
the others English — he says: 

“The exactitude with which the subsequent rehears- 
als of ‘ Othello’ and those of ‘ Hamlet’ proceeded was 
due to the memory, the application, and the scrupulous 
attention of the American actors, as well as my own 
force of will, and to the natural intuition which helped 
me to know without understanding what was addressed 
to me, divining it from a motion, a look, or a light in- 
flection of the voice.” 


Perhaps this and other testimonials to the mer- 
its of American actors, coming from such an 
exacting artist as Salvini, may persuade Amer- 
ican audiences to estimate more highly the 
American efforts in the dramatic art. Of 
American audiences in general, he says: 

“The theatrical audiences are serious, attentive to 
details, analytical—I might almost say scientific,— and 
one might fancy that such careful critics had never in 
their lives done anything but occupy themselves with 
scenic art. . . . It is surprising that in a land where in- 
dustry and commerce seem to absorb all the intelligence 
of the people there should be in every city and district, 
indeed in every village, people who are competent to 
discuss the arts with such high authority. . . . The 
taste and critical faculty of the public are in their ful- 
ness of vigor. Old Europe is more bound by traditions, 
more weary, more blasé, in her judgment, not always 
sincere or disinterested.” 


Of the conscientious devotion which Salvini 
brought to his art, some notion may be formed 
from his treatment of a part which he had al- 
ready mastered as to words, character, and ac- 
tion. He says: 

“I wished, however, to avoid fixing an immature con- 
ception in my mind, and I let it lie for several months, 
so that I might form fresh impressions upon taking it 
up again. There is no better rule in art than not to 
permit one’s self to be carried away by a first impulse. 
When time is taken for reflection, one’s conceptions are 
always more correct.” 

Again he says : 

“ While I was busying myself with the part of Saul,’ 
I read and reread the Bible, so as to become impreg- 
nated with the appropriate sentiments, manners, and 
local color. When I took up ‘Othello’ I pored over 
the history of the Venetian Republic and that of the 
Moorish invasion of Spain; I studied the passions of 
the Moors, their art of war, their religious beliefs; nor 
did I overlook the romance of Giraldi Cinthio, in order 
the better to master that sublime character.” 


In referring elsewhere to the Moor of Venice, 
he says: , 

“It is very seldom that I have attained satisfaction 
with myself in that réle; I may say that in the thou- 
sands of times I have played it, I can count on the fingers 
of one hand those when I have said to myself, ‘I can 
do no better.’” 





These brief extracts will be sufficient to reveal 
to the uninitiated that a great dramatic repre- 
sentation, which they enjoy for two or three 
hours of an idle evening, is frequently the re- 
sult of serious application for years on the part 
of the actor who entrances them. 


Salvini’s accounts of the different receptions 
he has had at the hands of various audiences 
are very interesting. Of an Italian audience 
on a certain occasion, he writes : 

“Then came a tempest of cries and plaudits, and 
countless summonses before the curtain. When the 
demonstration was ended, the audience passed out amid 
the indistinct murmur of voices, and collected in groups 
of five, eight, or twelve, everywhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the theatre; then, reuniting as if by magnetic 
force, they came back into the theatre, demanded the 
relighting of the footlights, and insisted that I should 
come back on the stage again, though I was half un- 
dressed, to receive a new ovation.” 


Of a South American public he writes: 

«When I reached the street two bands struck up, 

and a great shout of ‘Viva Salvini!’ arose from the 
throats of a crowd numbering thousands. The streets 
through which I was to pass were strewn with flowers, 
the windows were hung with draperies, and filled with 
ladies and children, who threw down flowers; as to the 
men, they were either in the procession or standing at 
the doors of their houses, holding their hats in the air 
and shouting.” 
But these wild manifestations are not confined 
to the Latin races. Of a Russian audience 
Salvini says that it demands the appearance 
of a successful actor before the curtain “ fifteen, 
twenty, or even thirty times,” and he adds: 

“ Not content with that, they wait for you at the door, 
no matter how long it may take you to dress, and stand 
in lines before you for you to pass between, begging a 
look, or a touch of your hand; and, if you live so near 
by as not to need a carriage, they accompany you on 
foot to the door of your lodgings, with open manifesta- 
tions of sympathy.” 

All of which is very strange to the more 
phlegmatic American audience, even at the 
greatest height of enthusiasm. But there is 
much significance in Salvini’s further observa- 
tion: “The Russian is courteous, hospitable, 
liberal to the actor; but, like all those whose 
enthusiasm exceeds due bounds, he forgets eas- 
ily.” No American who has once seen Tom- 
maso Salvini in “ Othello” or “ Civile Morte ” 


can ever forget him. James B. Runnion 


Mr. Charles Dexter Allen proposes to prepare for 
publication a “Handbook to American Book-Plates,” 
and asks the assistance of collectors and other interested 
persons. Interesting information and examples of rare 
plates are particularly desired. Mr. Allen’s address is 
Box 925, Hartford, Conn. a ae aa ae 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Arthur John Butler, favorably 
known for his edition (with English 
prose translation) of “The Divine 
Comedy,” now presents to English readers « A Com- 
panion to Dante” (Macmillan), translated from the 
German of Herr G. A. Scartazzini. We say Herr 
Scartazzini, not merely because the author lives in 
a German commonwealth and writes in German as 
freely as in Italian, but also because his scholarship 
is distinctly of the German type, often pedantic and 
over-destructive in its criticism. It is surely a Ger- 
man who thus comments upon a certain theory of 
Father Gietmann: “ Being a German, however, he 
was too honorable to contest unconditionally the 
personal reality of Beatrice.” Surely, also, it is a 
German who thus argues for Dante's lengthy stay 
in Lucca (an argument based upon Purg. xxiv. 43 
sqq-.): “Further, if the city pleased him for a lady's 
sake, he must have stayed for some time there ; for 
one does not in a couple of days fall in love with a 
lady, and, for her sake, with the place in which she 
lives.” This “Companion to Dante” must not be 
confused with the “ Manuale Dantesco” of the same 
author. That work, published in Milan, was put 
into the hands of English readers some years ago 
by Mr. Thomas Davidson, with the title “ A Hand- 
book to Dante.” Mr. Butler's translation is of the 
“ Dante-Handbuch” (Leipzig) of 1892, which is 
Herr Scartazzini’s revision of his own earlier “ Pro- 
legomeni della Divina Commedia.” All serious stu- 
dents of Dante must, of course, reckon with Herr 
Seartazzini, whom the death of Witte left at the 
head of Continental Dante scholarship. But few 
will be willing to accept all the results of his “neg- 
ative dogmatism,” however they may derive instruc- 
tion from his labors. With Dante as with Homer, 
German criticism has discredited itself by its own 
excesses, and the best English scholarship is the 
safer guide in both cases. Mr. Butler, who well 
represents this scholarship, gives us a number of 
notes corrective of the wilder vagaries of his author, 
besides sounding a prefatory note of warning. One 
monumental instance of Herr Scartazzini’s method 
of pleading may be given. Quoting (V. N. § 41) 
the words, “ Where this most noble lady was born, 
lived, and died,” the author tells us that “to every 
unprejudiced mind ” this sentence implies that Bea- 
trice “had never left her parents’ house.” But, un- 
fortunately for the theory, the antecedent to this 
phrase is “the city,” and nothing more is meant 
than that Beatrice lived and died in Florence. So, 
in spite of Herr Scartazzini, many of us will cling 
to our old notions about Dante, although reasoning 
akin to that just quoted may have persuaded our 
critic to reject them. We may even, perhaps, con- 
tinue to believe in the “Letter to a Florentine 
Friend,” although it is styled “a rhetorical exercise 
of later date, which was innocently accepted as a 
letter of Dante’s.” But Herr Scartazzini’s book is 
really useful as “a companion to Dante,” and those 
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who read no German should be grateful for it. Its 
chapters are arranged in five groups, “ Dante in His 
Home,” “ Dante in Exile,” “ Dante’s Spiritual Life,” 
“Dante's Smaller Works,” and “The Divina Com- 
media.” Mr. Butler has taken the liberty of omit- 
ting the bibliographies, which was perhaps wise, 
and of condensing the final chapters, which was 
perhaps not so wise. 


Mr. Thomas A. Janvier’s “ An Em- 
bassy to Provence” (The Century 
Co.) is the pleasantly whimsical rec- 
ord of a sentimental journey, mainly by carriage, 
from Marseilles to Avignon. The trip may be 
made by the rapide in two hours; but the “ Em- 
bassy,” true to diplomatic usage and tradition, man- 
aged to consume three months and four days on 
the journey. The object of the “mission”—a 
visit to the Avignon nest of Provencal poets, the 
founders of the Félibridge brotherhood — was hap- 
pily accomplished. Roumanille, Mistral, Mathieu, 
Gras, leaders of the tuneful choir, were found in 
their charming homes; there was much good-fellow- 
ship and cordiality, with the due admixture of “ Pro- 
vencal song and sunburnt mirth ”’— echoes of which 
linger pleasantly in Mr. Janvier’s pages. Rouma- 
nille’s story of the beginning of his life-work is 
touching: “He was but a lad of seventeen, a teacher 
in the school at Tarascon, when—writing in French 
—he first began to dabble in verse. One Sunday, 
when he was at home in Saint-Remy, his mother 
said to him, ‘Why, Jéusé, they tell me thou art 
making paper talk!’ ‘Making paper talk, mother?’ 
‘Yes, that is what they tell me. What is it thou 
art putting on the paper? What dost thou make 
it say?’ ‘But it is nothing, mother.’ ‘Oh, yes, 
my handsome Jéusé, it is something. Tell thy 
mother what it is.’ But when he recited to her his 
French verses she shook her head sorrowfully, and 
sorrowfully said to him, ‘I do not understand!’ 
‘And then,’ said Roumanille, ‘my heart rose up 
within me and cried, “‘ Write thy verses in the beau- 
tiful language that thy dear mother knows!” That 
very week [ wrote my first poem in Provengal, 
“Jeje”’; and, being at home again the next Sunday, 
I recited it toher. When she wept, and kissed me, 
I knew that my verses had found their way to her 
heart; and thenceforth I wrote only in Provengal.’” 
Such was the germ of the poetical brotherhood of 
the Félibridge — now a great society with branches 
in various parts of France and Spain. The volume 
contains a portrait of Mistral, and Mr. R. W. Gil- 
der has contributed a fine sonnet to “The New 
Troubadours.” 


The new 
Provencal 
Troubadours. 


Sir W. Fraser’s “Hie et Ubique” 


‘cuowaaiee (imported by Scribner) is so various 
in matter and in manner as fairly to 
beggar description. The book is a unique medley 


of stories of eminent people, striking personal ex- 
periences, curiosities of literature, ingenious deriva- 
tions (too ingenious, mostly), obiter dicta, and what 
not,— the club-corner chat of a genial man of the 
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world, who has seen much, read widely, and re- 
flected moderately. The author has a good deal to 
say, incidentally, about Shakespeare (he even peers 
cautiously into the Baconian mare’s-nest), and 
among other questions he starts the following amus- 
ing one: “Have the lovers of Shakespeare ever 
asked or answered this question? The stage direc- 
tion towards the end of that most beautiful scene 
between Hamlet and his father’s spirit is, ‘ Cock 
crows.’ Can it be possible that at any period since 
the immortal William’s work was first produced an 
imitation of a cock crowing was given? can there 
have been a time when it would not have produced 
a roar of laughter? The very notion of a ‘ cock-a- 
doodle-doo’ coming immediately upon the pathetic 
utterances of the phantom is quite beyond my be- 
lief.” This dubious “stage direction” gives rise to 
other reflections. Why, for instance, has it not 
served as a practical hint to enterprising managers ? 
Here is a chance for a bit of stage realism that 
would throw Mr. Vincent Crummles’s “pump and 
tub scene” hopelessly into the shade. The public, 
we are given to understand, wants “veritism” and 
does not care sixpence for the literary and artistic 
standards of an effete phase of culture. We have 
had real horses, real fire engines, real waterfalls in 
our plays, and real bores in our novels. Then why 
not the tragedy of “ Hamlet” with a real crow from 
a real cock? The public would be gratified, man- 
agerial coffers would be filled, and the behests of 
the immortal bard would be carried out. “Hic et 
Ubique” is an altogether capital book to while away 
@ winter evening. 


Uniform in size and form with his 
two series of last year—“ Tales from 
Ten Poets” and “Tales from the 
Dramatists,”— Mr. Harrison S. Morris now issues 
the famous “Tales from Shakespeare” by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, with additions by himself to make 
them inclusive of the whole number of Shakespeare’s 
plays (Lippincott). Owing either to the personal 
taste of the Lambs, or to the wishes of the original 
publisher, or to some other practical consideration, 
only twenty of the Shakespearean plays were taken 
up by the “Tales” as already known to us, and 
these constitute Volumes I. and II. of the present 
edition. The remaining sixteen plays, which include 
the whole series of English histories and all the Ro- 
man plays, occupy Volumes III. and IV., and until 
the present time have not been rendered into prose. 
They are some of the most difficult of adaptation 
to this plan of treatment, yet Mr. Morris has been 
very successful, even though his work is brought 
into such close juxtaposition with that of the inim- 
itable “ Elia” and his gifted sister. Each volume con- 
tains four illustrations ; these are particularly well- 
chosen, and are thus in marked contrast to some 
that disfigure the numerous cheap and ugly editions 
of this classic work which have been thrown on the 
market during the eighty-six years since 1807, when 
the book was first published. 


fwd Srom 
New and Old. 





seen Major Joseph Kirkland is the accred- 
narrative of the ited historian of Chicago, having 
Chicago massacre. Fairly won that title by his fascinat- 
ing “Story of Chicago.” The special episode in 
the city annals known as “The Chicago Massacre 
of 1812,” already conspicuously treated in the larger 
work, has recently been made the subject of a spe- 
cial volume (Dibble), wherein it is narrated at 
greater length, and in the light of newly unearthed 
facts. The strictly new matter contained in this 
volume is based upon the recollections of Mr. Da- 
rius Heald, still living, the son of the Captain Heald 
who commanded the white soldiers on the day of 
the massacre. Mr. Heald has heard the story from 
his parents many times, and thus his evidence, al- 
though at second hand, is of great historical value. 
Mr. Kirkland has gleaned, more carefully than any 
of his predecessors, the facts relating to the massa- 
cre, and the record as it stands in his book is prob- 
ably as complete as we can ever hope it tobe. The 
style of the narrative is picturesque and vivid, as 
was to be expected of a successful novelist turned 
historian, and the numerous illustrations add mate- 
rially to the attractiveness of the work. 


Lovers of the contemplative man’s 
recreation will find both technical 
lore and matter of entertainment in 
Major F. Powell Hopkins’s “ Fishing Experiences 
of Half a Century” (Longmans). The Major’s 
piscatorial exploits have been confined chiefly to 
England and Ireland, though he has practised the 
“gentle art” in Ceylon and southern Spain, where 
he was quartered for a time with his regiment. 
The book is full of good humor and good stories, 
and the special chapter on “The Fast Reel” will 
be approved by amateurs. There are a number of 
illustrations, of varying merit, by the author. 


Fifty years o, 
good fishing. 


In their new volume, “To Gipsy- 
- land” (The Century Co.), Mr. and 

Mrs. Pennell present their usual 
combination of good drawing and flimsy writing. 
The text is essentially a rhapsodic tale of the writer’s 
various encounters with and impressions of the 
Romany folk, beginning with the members of a 
Gipsy band at an up-town Philadelphia beer-garden, 
and ending with the less sophisticated types of 
Hungary and Transylvania. Mr. Pennell’s strong 
drawings— some of which have suffered in the 
printing — form the substance of the book and its 
sufficient raison d’étre. 


Pen and Pencil 
in Gipsyland. 


Mr. J. H. Pearce’s “ Drolls from 
Shadowland ” (Macmillan) are not 
unlike his “Pastels in Prose,” at 
least in brevity. Mr. Pearce’s name is compara- 
tively new, though he may be remembered by many 
as the author of “Inconsequent Lives.” Some of 
his crystals of thought on occult problems come 
dangerously near the uncanny. “The man who 
coined his blood into gold,” “The man who could 
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talk with the birds,” “The man who desired to be a 
tree,” and the man who parted with his soul for a 
kiss and died a gray-haired bishop,—with these 
and the other “ Drolls” to haunt us, our dreams 
need not be devoid of spectral interest. Crisp and 
“ Frenchy,” Poesque and poetical, artful and artis- 
tic, are these strays from shadowland, and we may 
safely commend them as an antidote against som- 
nolency. For so weird a book, a cover design by 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley had been in keeping; but it 
is pretty as it is, with its light-blue ribbed cloth, 
etched frontispiece, and rubricated title. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Tue new “ Riverside” edition of Thoreau, to be com- 
pleted in ten volumes, gives to our philosophical natur- 
alist his deserved place among the classical writers of 
the country. “A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers” is the opening volume of this edition, and has 
a fine portrait of the author. The other volumes now 
issued are “Walden,” “Cape Cod,” and “The Maine 
Woods.” Each volume has a prefatory bibliographical 
note and a separate index. The green cloth covers of 
this edition, as well as the other mechanical features, 
are in the taste that the publishers (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) have led us to expect. 

Tue uniform and neatly gotten-up edition of Mr. 
Cable’s novels which the Messrs. Scribner have just is- 
sued will be welcome to the purchasers of sets. There 
are five volumes — “Old Creole Days,” “The Grand- 
issimes,” “Dr. Sevier,” “ Bonaventure,” and “Strange 
True Stories of Louisiana.” However Mr. Cable may 
be without honor among the Creoles whom he has with 
such subtle art depicted for us, he has, and is not likely 
soon to lose, a large following among the readers of good 
literature, wherever they may be found. 

Messrs. Scribner have just published a new edition, 
in four volumes, with many portraits, of “The Auto- 
biography and Recollections of Laura, Duchess of 
Abrantés.” The work has been scarce for some years, 
and the text has been carefully revised for the new edi- 
tion. The world does not seem willing to forget the 
Napoleonic story, and this history of the inner life of 
Napoleon’s court will always rank among the most en- 
tertaining works upon the Napoleonic era. 

“Our Great West” is a volume made up of maga- 
zine articles by Mr. Julian Ralph (Harper). It is de- 
seribed as “a study of the present conditions and future 
possibilities of the new commonwealths and capitals of 
the United States.” It is of the civilized West that 
Mr. Ralph has written, and his book makes little men- 
tion of Indians, or of cowboys, or of wild game. In- 
stead, he gives us the politics, the society, and the com- 
mercial development of such cities as Chicago and San 
Francisco, such states as Colorado and the Dakotas. 
Mr. Ralph’s descriptions are superficial, but picturesque 
and sensible. Anecdotes and statistics, standing side 
by side, give variety to his animated chapters. 

Too late for use as a guide, but not too late to have 
a certain value for purposes of reference, we have a 
little pamphlet upon “ The Publishers’ and Other Book 
Exhibits at the World’s Columbian Exposition,” made 
up of articles that have been appearing from time to 
time in “The Publishers’ Weekly.” Whoever is re- 








sponsible for these articles has made a careful search 
for the book exhibits in the Exposition, and has un- 
earthed some of them from out-of-the-way corners. 
He seems to have missed one or two small exhibits of 
Scandinavian books, but with this exception the record 
is complete, and gives us intelligent criticism, from the 
manufacturing and trade standpoints, of the collections 
displayed. 

«Tue Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” in two volumes, com- 
pletes the tasteful Dent edition of the Bronté sisters, 
and the twelve volumes may now be placed in a row. 
To the edition of Fielding which Mr. Saintsbury is editing 
for the same publishers (Macmillan & Co.), there has 
just been added “ Amelia” in three volumes. Mr. Saints- 
bury’s introduction discusses the characters of the novel, 
and gives a brief sketch of critical opinion concerning its 
relative merits. “It cannot be denied,” he says, “that 
the book, now as always, has incurred a considerable 
amount of hinted fault and hesitated dislike.” The 
editor is himself inclined to think that “ Amelia” is as 
good as “Joseph Andrews” or “Tom Jones,” although 
even he seems a trifle hesitant in the opinion. 





NEW YORK TOPICS. 


New York, Nov. 9, 1898. 

I learn that Prof. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen spent last 
summer at“ The Moorlands,” his beautiful new home at 
Southampton, Long Island, engaged in putting the fin- 
ishing touches to “ A Commentary on the Writings of 
Henrik Ibsen,” on which he has been at work during 
spare moments for several years, and which I am at 
liberty to announce. Prof. Boyesen’s long personal ac- 
quaintance with Ibsen, as well as his remarkable lin- 
guistic abilities, particularly adapt him to be the Nor- 
wegian’s interpreter. Most of the English reviews of 
Tbsen’s work and philosophy have been clearly wide of 
the mark, while but little criticism worthy of the name 
has as yet appeared in this country. Prof. Boyesen’s 
book will be published here and in England, by the 
Maemillans, some time in January or February. The 
opening chapters will deal with Ibsen’s early or histor- 
ical plays as a whole, the later or philosophical plays 
receiving a chapter each. Ibsen’s poems will also re- 
ceive separate attention. The translations of the poems 
which Prof. Boyesen has made preserve the metre and 
the rhyme of the originals, as in the case of Taylor’s 
“Faust.” He has also translated directly many pas- 
sages from the dramas illustrative of the philosophical 
propositions considered — existing translations not be- 
ing very available in this respect. Altogether, stu- 
dents of Ibsen’s writings are likely to find this ««Com- 
mentary” a valuable assistance in their investigations, 
while it will be of interest to the general reader as an 
interpreter of the text. The articles on Ibsen which 
Prof. Boyesen has contributed to Tae Drat will reap- 
pear in this volume. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker, the young Canadian novelist who 
has come into notice so rapidly during the past year, 
has returned to America from London, in order to ar- 
range for the serial publication of his new novel, «The 
Trespasser,” and to obtain a little rest after a year of 
very hard work. He is planning trips to Canada and 
to Mexico, and will probably spend a month or two in 
New York before leaving for England. In spite of the 
professed object of his visit he is already working out 
the scheme of his next romance, which will deal with 
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ante-Revolutionary times, and will introduce George 
Washington as a British officer in the French and In- 
dian wars. 

The editors of “ Harper's,” “‘Scribner’s,” and the “ Cen- 
tury ” magazines have made extraordinary efforts in the 
direction of brilliant Christmas numbers this year. A 
glance at the advanced sheets of all three publications 
shows almost unparalleled excellence in the engravings 
and reproductions, to say nothing of the lists of distin- 
guished contributors. Particularly notable are Mr. T. 
Cole’s engravings after Rembrandt, the first in the series 
of old Dutch masters to appear in the “Century.” The 
expression of color values by plain black and white is 
quite marvellous. In “Scribner’s,” Mr. Allan Mar- 
quand’s account of his search for della Robbias in Italy 
is illustrated by half-tone reproductions in tint, which 
render the values of the old paintings in almost as re- 
markable a way. It is very clear, however, that, al- 
though process-work is rapidly approaching perfection, 
we shall not be able to dispense with the wood-engraver 
yet awhile. 

Another notable instance of artistic process-work is 
shown in the illustrations of Mr. Charles A. Platt’s 
forthcoming book, “ Italian Gardens.” It has only been 
necessary for the artist-author to select the point of 
view in each case, the camera, the process man and the 
printer supplementing his work with their own. The 
book itself is a thorough exposition of that formal style 
of landscape architecture which came into existence 
during the Renaissance, and it will be found very help- 
ful by our constantly increasing class of villa-dwellers 
in summer resorts and the suburbs of great cities. 

Mention of Mr. Platt’s book reminds one of the great 
number of artists who have recently commenced work 
as authors also. It is no longer possible to count them 
on the fingers of both hands. The series of “ American 
Artists’ Adventures” and of “ Artists’ Impressions at 
the Fair,” now running in two of the magazines, are de- 
veloping literary talent in several unsuspected quarters. 
The artists, too, have a great advantage over their lit- 
erary brethren, for they illustrate their own articles, 
and hence the illustrations are always satisfactory. The 
second of the two series just mentioned will shortly be 
published in book form by Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons as “Some Artists at the Fair.” Iam informed by 
the firm that each of the artist-authors approaches the 
subject from a different point of view, and gives his im- 
pressions, both of the human spectacle and of the es- 
thetic aspects of the Fair, with characteristic candor and 
individuality. 

World’s Fair books multiply apace. Some of them 
have been written and printed with surprising rapidity. 
Mr. Ellsworth and Mr. Tudor Jenks, of the Century 
Company, were delegated to prepare this firm’s 
* World’s Fair Book” for children as late as the last 
week in September. Mr. Jenks had completed his 
manuscript by October 10, and the last form, illustra- 
tions and all, was on the press two weeks later. 

The death of Francis Parkman is announced as I 
write, and I am reminded of several pleasant interviews 
with the historian at New Castle, Portsmouth Harbor, 
New Hampshire, where his daughter and artist son-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. J. Templeman Coolidge, have their 
summer home in the old Wentworth mansion. Mr. 
Parkman passed a number of summers at New Castle, 
and seemed to take much pleasure in the quiet life of 
the place. Until his health gave way entirely he could 
often be seen rowing about the creeks and inlets, or 





sailing in Mr. Coolidge’s wherry, with its red-colored 
lateen sail. Another of the New Castle literary colony, 
Mr. John Albee, has just come to New York for a 
month’s visit. Mr. Albee was the pioneer of the col- 
ony, so to speak, having purchased the Governor Jaffrey 
cottage and farm nearly twenty-five years ago. I no- 
ticed last summer that he had newly decorated the old 
dining-room, and, looking closely, observed that the 
border of the wall-paper was composed of a row of 
stereotyped plates extending clear around the room. 
On inquiring the reason of this strange decoration, Mr. 
Albee informed me that these were the plates of his 
first book, and that this was his method of getting peo- 
ple to read it. All this is changed now, however, for 
I learned some time ago from Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. that Mr. Albee’s “Prose Idyls,” published 
by them last year, has gone into a third or fourth edi- 
tion. 

Among books not yet announced is a new volume of 
travels by Dr. Henry M. Field, entitled « The Barbary 
Coast,” to be published this season by the Scribners. 
Dr. Field’s warm-hearted individuality always finds its 
way into his volumes, and has created for him an in- 
creasing class of readers who look for his successive 
books with deep interest. 

The library of two hundred best or most popular books 
which Messrs. J. Selwin Tait & Sons have been so 
long preparing will soon begin to appear. It will be 
remembered that one hundred and fifty.of them are 
works of fiction, chosen by a comparison of lists of most 
popular novels supplied by libraries throughout the 
country. The other fifty volumes have been selected 
from general literature. Messrs. Tait & Sons have kept 
fifty of the young artists of the Art Students’ League 
employed in preparing illustrations for these books for 
over six months. An article concerning this series and 
the librarians’ reports will be published in the next num- 
ber of the “Forum.” 

Mr. Willis O. Chapin, author of « Masters and Mas- 
terpieces of Engraving,” one of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers’ most important books of the season, resides at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and is a lawyer by profession. He has 
made a deep study of the history and theory of the 
engraver’s art, and is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject. Mr. William J. Linton and Mr. Frederick 
Keppel have aided him with their advice and assistance. 


ARTHUR STEDMAN. 








LITERARY NOTES AND MISCELLANY. 


The New York Shakespeare Society will begin, on 
January 1, 1894, the publication of “The Bankside 
Quarterly,” a quarterly magazine devoted to Shake- 
speariana and the Contemporary Drama. The editorial 
conduct will be assumed by members of the society, and 
the magazine will be published by the Shakespeare 
Press, a new printing concern, incorporated under the 
laws of the state of New Jersey, but doing business in 
the city of New York, for the purpose of printing edi- 
tions of Shakespeare and books of Shakespearian and 
dramatic literature. 

The “ Anthropological Series,” to be edited by Pro- 
fessor Frederick Starr, is announced by Messrs. Apple- 
ton. The books in this series will treat of ethnology, 
prehistoric archeology, ethnography, etc., and the pur- 
pose is to make anthropology better known to intelli- 
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gent readers who are not specialists and have no desire 
to be, although the series will be one which no special 
student can afford to ignore. While these books will 
be of general interest, they will be written by authori- 
ties, and scientific accuracy will not be sacrificed to pop- 
ularity. The first book in this series will be “ Woman’s 
Place in Primitive Culture,” by Professor O. R. Mason 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The meeting of the Association Littéraire et Artis- 
tique Internationale, held at Barcelona during the clos- 
ing days of September, was reported for the New York 
“ Nation” by the only American present. The writer 
signs only his initials, but we assume them to stand for 
the name of Mr. Theodore Stanton. His account of the 
conference, which was mainly devoted to copyright, is 
very interesting, particularly from the fact that the del- 
egates seemed to favor the eventual establishment of 
perpetual rights in intellectual property. As a tempo- 
rary measure, the uniform term of one hundred years 
from publication was recommended. Spain already 
does about as much as this — possibly more,— her term 
being eighty years beyond the life of the author. 


A FRAGMENT FROM AUSTIN DOBSON. 

The New York “Times” recently printed an anni- 
versary note on Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
his library, written, we understand, by Mr. Henri Péné 
Du Bois, who tells a pretty story about Mr. Austin Dob- 
son’s “ Vignettes in Rhyme,” a book that was edited by 
Mr. Stedman for the American publishers, and reviewed 
in Tue Draz in its earliest number (May, 1880). “In 
his dedication of the book to Oliver Wendell Holmes,” 
says Mr. Du Bois, “ Austin Dobson had written the 
phrase, ‘ made me very pleased and proud.’ Stedman, 
objecting to the use of ‘very’ before a participle, 
changed the phrase to ‘made me proud and very happy.’ 
[Mr. Du Bois is in error here, as the exact wording in 
the dedication is ‘made me very proud and happy.’] 
He advised Dobson, and received from him the follow- 


Let me be ‘ proud ’— and what you please. 
Indeed, I’m rather glad I said it; 

It shows how carefully you edit, 

And if I break the head of Priscian, 

you "ll always be physician, 


fi 


Who, with a musical degree, 
Like Holmes, was also an M.D.!” 


THE WAGNER CULT IN PARIS. 

The Parisians having been at last induced to take 
their Wagner, the manner of their taking him becomes 
of interest, especially as it reproduces certain phases of 
the Wagner-Kampf in Germany a generation ago. The 
following notes are from the New York “ Evening Post”: 

“If Wagner could have lived as long as Verdi, he 
would have been surprised to find that in 1893 the chief 
seat of the Wagner cult would be, not at Bayreuth or 
Manich, but at Paris. There the ‘ Walkiire’ has in a 
few months reached its fortieth performance, and the 
en ae ar neg oer reads week after week, 
* Valkyrie,’ relache, ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ reiache, 
‘Valkyrie.’ Parodies of these operas are now in order. 
Many years ago Suppé wrote the music to a ‘ Lohen- 





gelb,’ but the Parisians are to have a parody of their 
own this winter, entitled ‘The Little Lohengrin.’ A 
parody of the ‘ Valkyrie’ has already appeared in a 
Boulevard theatre. Its name is an atrocious pun on 
‘La Valkyrie ’—‘La V’lakyrit’ (la voila qui rit). As 
a specimen of the fun, the sword scene may be men- 
tioned. Siegmund soliloquizes and wonders where Wo- 
tan has put the sword: Ou diable l’a-t-il caché? At 
that moment he sees the glowing hilt in the tree, and 
exclaims, ‘ Tiens, iis ont Vélectricité!’ Sieglinde taunts 
him: ‘Have you any muscle?’ Whereupon he spits 
in his hands and pulls out the sword.” 


THE VERSATILE AND INSATIATE MR, LANG. 


An English writer thus rhymingly bewails Mr. An- 
drew Lang’s annexation of a large proportion of the 
attractive literary territories: 


“* Lang-syne I loved a ‘ Fairy Book’ 

That since I *ve seldom seen, 

Unprefaced, of a homely look, 
And clad in sober green. 

Now every ‘myth’ that e’er was bred 
In Europe or Penang 

Is ‘ edited ’"— in blue or red — 
(Of course) by A——w L——g! 

‘Sir Walter’s’ novels never pall — 

For strange editions new 

The public tireless seems to call : 
I turn the cover — Phew! 

What, can’t we buy our Northern Mage 
(Let scholiasts go hang ! ) 

Without, upon his title-page, 
The name of A——w L——¢? 

Adown the envenomed ‘ D—ly N—ws’ 
Each morn I joy to note 

How lettered culture doth infuse 
A soothing antidote. 

And stumbling on some well-worn tag 
Of academic slang — 

Ah! don’t I know the learned wag, 
My blithesome A——w L——g! 

I’ve often wished this critic sound 
Would make a slight faur pas, 

Some frantic theory propound, 
And fall a prey — Aha! — 

To Censure’s fang: (This rhyming phrase 
I kindly throw away) 

Confound the man! he always says 
Just what I want to say. 

I’ll straight take ‘ship’ for foreign shore 
(But for that hateful ‘sign !’) 

And ne’er of sage or classic more 
I’ll read another line. 

No matter what he says or sings 
I close it with a bang, 

For over every mortal thing ’s 
The spoor of A——w L——g!”” 


NEWLY-PRINTED LETTERS OF MRS. BROWNING. 

“The Bookman” (London), in its issue for October, 
1893, contains selections from the catalogues of auto- 
graph sales during 1892-3; and among other interest- 
ing items are extracts from two letters written by Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning to R. H. Horne. The first of 
these is dated January 30, 1844, and is as follows: 

“I think from a far remembrance that Mrs. Norton’s 
first poem was called ‘The Undying One.’ Her chief 
poem, that is, the principal one in her last volume, is 
‘The Dream.’ Have you read these? to be of opinion 
still, as said the ‘Quarterly,’ that she is a modification 
of Byron ? The only poems which could have suggested 
such a likeness are the personal ones, I fancy, and they, 
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with some intensity and much pathos, are very unlike 
Byron. Do you, too, call Byron vindictive? I do not. 
If he turned upon the dark, it was by the instinct of 
passion, not by the theory of Vengeance, I believe and 
am assured. Poor, poor Lord Byron! How would I 
lay the Sun and Moon against a tennis-ball that he had 
more tenderness in one section of his heart than Mrs. 
Norton has in all her’s—though a tenderness misunder- 
stood and crushed, ignorantly, profanely, and solely by 
false friends and a pattern wife. His blood is on our 
heads, on us in England—even as Napoleon’s is. Two 
stains of the sort have we in one century —and what 
will wash them out ?” 

The second letter is dated Feb. 20, 1844, and with 
reference to the influence on the mind of Charles Dick- 
ens of the French School of imaginative literature, says: 
«Since I went through the romances of the gifted 
Frenchman (Victor Hugo) my admiration for our coun- 
tryman has paled down, paler and paler.” And again: 
“George Sand is the greatest female genius the world 
ever saw — at least since it saw Sappho, who broke off 
a fragment of her soul to be guessed by —as creation 
did by its fossils.” ees tee 


NEW USES OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

Mr. Edwin H. Woodruff, Librarian of the Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University, has printed his address, 
given before the Librarians’ Congress of last July, upon 
“Some Present Tendencies in University Libraries.” 
The following paragraphs are among the most signifi- 
cant: 

“The administration of the university library has 
been compelled, and will be compelled still further, to 
adapt itself to the new methods of university work. In 
beginning the study of some special topic, professor and 
student wish to make their own preliminary bibliog- 
raphy, and then, and afterwards, carry on their investi- 
gation by moving from foot-note to foot-note, from ref- 
erence to reference, from allusion to allusion, and from 
one bibliographical aid to another. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that the freest possible access to the books them- 
selves should be had — that is, ideally, the freedom of 
access of a scholar to his private library, — access that 
is regulated by such care as (to express it in the lan- 
guage of the law) an ordinarily prudent student would 
exercise in his own library of equal value. It is not un- 
likely that the university librarian will be forced to take 
an entirely new point of view, namely, that the collec- 
tion is to be considered as the private working library 
of the university student, even of the freshman. 

“Perhaps most of the administrative changes pro- 
posed to meet these new conditions will find the library 
authorities objecting with an ‘impossible’; but if the 
new method is the correct one, then the modifications 
must be made in one way or another, — for the whole 
internal polity of a university cannot be made to con- 
form to the old library regulations. In these days of 
the extension of the elective franchise it will not do to 
say that a man is to be deprived of his vote because he 
is not fit to vote. The way to make him fit is not by 
perpetuating the restriction, but by giving him the right 
to vote. It is not too much to hope that, even in the 
largest university libraries, all students before very long 
may be accorded the freest access to ali books in the 
department in which they are working. 

“ Access to the shelves requires that the shelf nota- 
tion, whatever else it may be, should be the simplest 
possible. As men do not ordinarily think in decimals, 
an effort should be made to avoid decimals; as the tem- 





per of the investigator should be calm, it must not be 
ruffled by too strange a mingling of symbolical letters 
and figures. As to classification: One cannot fail to 
admire the genius of the creators of all the elaborate 
schemes for the amelioration of shelf arrangements. 
But one must sometimes feel perplexed to choose among 
them, and will echo the exclamation of the Scotch peas- 
ant to his companion when, with awe, they looked for the 
first time over the prospect from the top of Ben Lomond: 
‘Ah, Mon Jock, but arna the warks o’ the Lard deevil- 
ish!’ However, each kind of library must adopt that 
classification which suits it best. Our modern univer- 
sity library is a workshop, and, as in any other work- 
shop, the tools must be arranged subordinate to the con- 
venience of the worker. The professor and student 
move along, not so much from one class of books to an- 
other as from one author reference to another.” 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1893 (Second List). 


American Notes. Walter Besant. Cosmopolitan. 

American Public Schools. G.'T. W. Patrick. Dial (Nov.16). 
Art and Life Once More. John Burroughs. Dial (Nov. 16). 
Artist Adventures. Illus. Walter Shirlaw. Century. 
Bacon and Shakespeare. R.A. Proctor. Arena. 

Belgian Constitution, Revision of. North American. 
Bismarck at Friedricksruh. Illus. Mrs. Kinnicutt. Century. 
Book Hunters and Their Vagaries. W. I. Way. Dial (Nov. 16). 
Celtic Saints and Romantic Fiction. B.W.Wells. Sewanee Rev. 
Civil Service Reform. Chas. Leyman. North American. 
Education at Stanford Univ’y. Earl Barnes. Educat’l Rev 
Endowments of Culture in Chicago. Dial (Nov. 16). 

Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Illus. Mrs. Van Rensselaer. Century. 
Gothenburg System and Liquor Traffic. Rev. of Reviews. 
Great Northwest. Illus. S.A.Thompson. Rev. of Reviews. 
Inland Waterways forthe N.W. E.R.Johnson. Rev. of Rev. 
Invitation-Forms, English Nobility. Adam Badeau. Cosmopol. 
Knowledge and Purity. Laura E.Scammon. Arena. 
Lion-Killing. Illus. Mr.Seton-Carr. Century. 

Lobengula, King. Illus. Review of Reviews. 

Lowell’s Letters. Dial (Nov. 16). 
Magic among the Indians. H. Kellar. North American. 
Map, Walter, First English Essayist. A.W. Colton. Poet-Lore. 
Memories and Letters of Booth. Illus. Wm. Bispham. Century. 
Mental Defect and Disorder. Josiah Royce. Educational Rev. 
Michel, George. Illus. Century. 

New York’s Wealth. Mayor Gilroy. North American. 
Obermann and Matthew Arnold. W.N. Guthrie. Sewanee Rev. 
Orphan Asylum, Thoughts in an. RabbiSchindler. Arena. 
Paine, Thomas. E.P. Powell. Arena. 

Pool Rooms. Anthony Comstock. North American. 
Productivity of the Individual. W.H. Mallock. No. Am. 
Railroad Highwaymen. W. A. Pinkerton. No. American. 
Richter, Jean Paul. J. F. Wallace. Poet-Lore. 

Road Improvement. Gov. Flower. No. American. 
Salvini’s Autobiography. J. B. Runnion. Dial (Nov. 16). 
Sectionalism in Finance. W. P. G. Harding. Sewanee Review. 
Senate, Misrepresentation of the. W.M.Stewart. No. Am. 
Senate Obstruction. H.C. Lodge. North American. 

Silver Production, Future of. E.B. Andrews. Rev. of Rev. 
Slave Power and Money Power. Arena. 

Smith, Goldwin, on the United States. Sewanee Review. 
Social Relations of Insane. H.S. Williams. No. American. 
Supernatural in Shakespeare. Annie R. Wall. Poet-Lore. 
Teaching Ethics in High Schools. John Dewey. Educat’l Rev. 
Teaching Language, A New Method. W. Victor. Educat’l Rev. 
Teaching Literature. H.E. Shepherd. Sewanee Review. 
Teaching Mathematics. Simon Newcomb. Educational Rev. 
Tramp Life in America and England. Illus. Century. 
Women as Musicians. T.L. Krebs. Sewanee Review. 
Women’s Costumes. Illus. Mrs. R. A. Pryor. Cosmopolitan. 
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List oF NEW BOoKs. 


[The following list, embracing 89 tities, includes all books 
received by Tue D1at since last issue.} 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 

The Century Gallery : Selected Proofs from the “ Century 
Magazine ”’ and “St. Nicho! Each picture on heavy 
plate paper, 13x 17 inches. The Century Co. $10. 

Vathek: An Arabian Tale. B Bey Beckford. Ed- 


ited by Richard Garnett, LL.D., with notes by Samuel 
Henley. Illus. with etchings by Hie x lierbert Nye, ores 
pp. 255, gilt top, uncut edges. lan & Co $7.50. 


The L Life of Marie Antoinette. me en de la Roche- 
terie; trans. by Cora H. Bell. In 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.50. 

me, Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wen- 

ell Holmes. In 2 vols., illus., 12mo, gilt tops. Houghton, 
fim Co. $5. 


The Christ-Child in Art: A Study of aay m. By 
H Van Dyke. Illus., ange 8vo, pp. 2: tte top, un- 
cut r & Bros. 


—. By Sarah Orne a Illus. holiday edition, 
oa 5 gilt top, uncut edges. Hough 


ton, Mifflin 
: Prom My = ne pee trans. Dead 
Fran otter. t 
Mead & Co. Boxed, ri os = 
The Rivals: A Comedy. By rY— Brinsley Sheridan. 
Illus. with 5 equasiine ext awe al 
184 sis top, eaves odlgns, "Dodd. Meco’ Ce 


ola Court Life in France. By Frances Elliot, author of 
of an Idle Woman in Italy.”’ In 2 vols., illus. 
* rough edges. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Weeeeeeen the Eighteenth Century. By Julia 
Kavanagh, au **Madelaine.”’ In 2 vols., illus., 
we ee Fe G.P. Femen/eliens Basel. $4. 

The of a Bearskin. From the French of Jules 


de old. Illus., 12mo, pp. 190. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50. 


“"? 
8vo, 


A Good Cheer Calendar, 1894. By . 
12 designs in color. DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 50 cts 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


I .- 2 J Nye 4 capes. Edited by Praea 
orton. v with portraits, vo, gut 
top, uncut edges. Harper & Bros. Box et 
The Letters of Asa Gray. y—a Jane Loring Gra: 
me: a illus., 12mo, gilt tops ) a A Mifflin % 


ery ae George Washington, 1754. With 
an A) an account of the Battle of the 
Great Salou and other matters. Edited, with notes, 
by J. M. Toner. M.D. Square 8vo, 273, uncut. Al- 
bany : Joel Munsell’s Sons. Boards. $5. 
A Companion to Dante. From the German of G. A. Scar- 
tazzini, by Arthur John Butler. 12mo, pp. 503, uncut. 
Macmillan & Co. $3. 





The Country School in New England. Text and illus- 
trations by Clifton Johnson. Small o. pp. 102, gilt 
edges. D. Appleton & Co. Boxed, $2.50. 

Within College Walls. By Charles Franklin Th au- 
thor of “American Calleges.”"" Imo, pp. 184 Bekor & 
Manual of Linguistics: A Concise Account of General and 

. By John Clarke, M.A. 8vo, pp. 

320, uncut. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $2. 
The Process of Argument: A Contribution to Logic. By 
= De of “‘ Fallacies.” 16mo, pp. 235. 


$1.25. 
. 12mo, 


By Maurice Thompson, 
ti, 89, gilt top. —g Ae 





Paragraph-Writing. By Fred N. Scott, Ph.D., end 3, Vv. 

Denney, A.B. 16mo, -. 259. Allyn & Bacon. 80 cts. 

Thoreau’s Works: New Riverside edition, Vols. 3 and 4, 
e Maine and Cod. 


Ht oe gilt to 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Per vol., $1.50 - 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey. ry P Lid- 
aoe EOD. Edited ty the Reo: JD. dohstoa We 
ge Oe on Robert J. Wilson . In4vols. Vols. 

I, and II., ilius., large 8vo, uncut. Longmans, Green, & 


Co. $9 net. 
Life and Art of Edwin Booth. By William Winter. II- 
lus., pp. 308, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 
The Story of Washington. Elizabeth E. Seelye ; ed. 
ny with “Barieton {2m "baward a ; ius 
7, Ale Resigte: 0, PP: ppletons’ “* 
tents History.” 
Life of John -~ - vwvhtedier. By W. J. Linton. 
12mo, pp. 202, uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
William Blake: His Life, Character, and Genius. By Al- 
fred T. Story, author ‘of “The Life of John Linnell. ed 
With portrait, 18mo, pp. 160. Macmillan & Co. 90 cts. 

William Jay and the Constitutional Movement for the Abol- 
ishment of Slavery. By Ba Tuckerman. Illus., 
8vo, pp. 185, gilt top. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Explorers and Travellers. By General A. W. Greeley, 
U.S.A. Illus., 8vo, 363, gilt top. Seribner’s “* Men 
of Achievement.” $2. net 

Inventors. By y Philip G. Hubert Jr. Illus., 8vo, pp. 300, 
gilt top. Scribner’s ‘** Men of Achievement.” $2. net. 


Dictio of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XXXVI. Malchos ~ Mason, Large 8vo, pp. 447. 
& Co. 
HISTORY. 


| ~~ Historians and its History: An Object 
Charles Francis Adams. ne 
re op, Henge, Hn & si. 


pm en he and. By Amory H. 
author of ‘ ae iit anc tnd ife.”” 8vo, pp. 362, sinter top. 
Fords, Howard & Bron 
a and Other Essa: America. By Bar- 
t Wendell. 16mo, ot oT. rs oom Seribner’ 4 


a. and Fashions in Old New England. ay Bie 
Morse Earle. 12mo, pp. 387. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. ¥$1.25 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Riders of atey Lands. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 

ry ed - a large 8vo, pp. 486, uncut edges. Harper 
ros. b 

The Land of Poco Tiempo. By Charles F. Lummis. Ilus., 
8vo, pp. 310. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Where Three Bmouee Meet : Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, ete. B F. Knight, author of ** The Cruise of 
the Falcon.” Think odin edition, illus., 12mo, pp. 528, uncut. 

, Green, & Co. $2.50. 

The Realm of the Habsburgs. By Sidney Whitman. 12mo, 

pp. 310, gilt top. Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1.25. 


POETRY. 


Italian Lyrists of To-day. Translations from Contem: 
Seaton Posten, —an ogmenpetenn be, 6.‘ by G. A. Greene. 
232, gilt top, uncut edges. 


An Old Town by the Sea. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
yn me 138, gilt top, uncut edges. Houghton, Mifflin 


12mo, pp. 
25. 


Mercedes: A Drama in Two Acts. he omas Bailey Al- 
drich. (As performed at Palmer’s — r.) 16mo, pp. 
71, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
FICTION. 


Tom ogg oat if Seve. of ¥ R. Sullivan. 12mo, pp. 
r’s 


To Sighs the Wesen. By Edna Lyall, author of “ _ 
van.”’ Illus., 16mo, pp. 510. Harper & Bros. $1.50 
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™ Bow of Ribbon : A Romance of New Yor! The Ethics of Hegel: Translated Selections from his 
w+ arr, author of ‘Jan Vedder's Wie % ‘* Rechtsphilosophie. * With introduction by J. Macbride 


., 12mo, pp. 370, gilt top. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

seorton ‘Darche : A Story without Comment. By F, Ma- 
rion Crawford, author of ‘* Saracinesca.”’ 12mo, pp. 309. 
Macmillan & Co. $1. 

The Copperhead. By mast Frederic. 

has. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

Duffels. By Edward Eggleston, author of *‘ The Faith Doc- 
tor.”” 12mo, pp. 262. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Drolls from Shadowland. By J. H. Pearce, author of 

‘Esther Pentreath.’’ Lllus., ) ate pp. 166, uncut. 

millan & Co. $1.25 

Short Stories. Edited b Constance Cary Harrison. 18mo, 
pp. 220. Harper’s “ Series.”’ $1. 

What Necessity Knows. By L. Dougall, author of “ wii 
gars All.”’ 12mo, pp. 445. Longmans, Green, & $1. 

Relics. By Frances MacNab, author of *‘ No Reply.” 16mo, 
pp. 214. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Queechy. By Elizabeth Wetherell, author of ‘‘ The Wide, 
Wide World.” New edition, illus., 12mo, pp. 642. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1. 

Evening Dress : A Farce. By W. D. Howells. Illus., 24mo, 
pp. 59. Harper’s ‘* Black and White Series.” 50 ets. 


REPRINTS OF STANDARD FICTION. 
Amelia. By Henry Fielding, in 3 vols., illus., 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut. Macmillan & Co. $3. 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By Anne Bronté. In 2 
vols., illus., gilt tops. Macmillan & Co. $2. 
The Pirate. By Sir Walter Scott. New news ein, 
illus., 8vo, pp. 480, uncut. Macmillan & $1.25. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. by ag pp. 449, ‘gilt 
top. Crowell’s ‘Standard Library.” $1. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library: The Burden of Isa- 
bel, by J. MacLaren Cobban ; 8vo, pp. 330. 50 cts 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library: A Coney of 
nage ky Ernest Dowson and Arthur Moore ; 16mo, pp. 
Bonner’s Choice Series: Hetty, or the Old Grudge, by J. 
. Connelly ; illus., 16mo, pp. 282. 50 cts. 
Rand-McNally Globe Library: A Sheep in — Cloth- 
ing, by Albert Rhodes; 16mo, pp. 283. 25 cts. 


MUSIC. 


The Art of Music. By C. Hubert H. Parry, M.A. Large 
8vo, pp. 374, uncut. D. Appleton & Co. 's. 


12mo, pp. 197. 


SCIENCE. 

The Blot ag the Brain: Studies in Fwy and Psychol- 
ogy. By William W. Ireland, M.D. Second edition, 
8vo, pp. 388. G. P. Putnam's Sons ‘ 

Mental Development in the Child. By W. Preyer, au- 
thor of *‘ The Mind and the Child.” "Translated from 
the German, by H. W. Brown. 12mo, pp. 170. Apple- 
tons’ “ International Education Series.”’ $1. 

The ey of Animals. By Frédéric Houssey. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 258. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


The Mummy: Chapters on fe. | Funeral Archzxology. 
By E. A. Wallis aa © Illus., 8vo, pp. 404, un- 
cut. Macmillan & 


PHILOSOPHY. 


A History of Philosophy, with Especial Reference to the 
Formation and Development of its Probl and C 
tions. By Dr. W. Windelband. 
Maemillan & Co. $5. 
Genetic Philosophy. By David Jayne Hill. 8vo, pp. 382, 
uncut. Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 
The Monism of Man; or, The Unity of the i and the 
uman. David Allyn Gorton, author of ** Principle 
of 7 1 ee 8vo, pp. 297. G. P. Putnam’s 


Aspects rt Theism. B bet um Knight, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 
Maemillan &Co. § 





8vo, pp. 659, uncut, 





Sterrett, “s = ‘Studies in Hegel.’’ 16mo, pp. 216. 
1. 


Ginn & Co. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Biblical Essays. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. (Published by the trustees of the 
Lightfoot. fund.) Large $vo, pp. 460, uncut. Macmillan 


Estory of ~od Christian Church in the nes A By 
the late Dr. Wilhelm Moeller; translated e Ger- 

man 4° Andrew Rutherford, B. D. paeoh an pp. 562, 
uncut. Macmillan . $2.7 

The Spiritual Life: Studies of aio and Worship. 
8vo, pp. 198. Geo. H. Ellis. $1. 

De Genere Humano. By Herbert Wolcott Bowen. 8vo, 
pp. 42. J.G. Cupples & Co. $1. 

Uplifts of Heart and Will. By James H. West, author of 
= we Complete Life.”’ New revised edition, 18mo, pp. 
106. Geo. H. Ellis. 50 cts. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Livy, Books XXI. and XXII. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by J. B. Greenough and Tracy Peck. 16mo, pp. 
eau Ginn & Co. $1.25 

a-Mars ; ou, Une Conjuration sous Louis XIII. Par le 
=“ Alfred de Vigney. Edited, with introduction 
notes, by Charles ane, M.A. 16mo, pp. 265. D.C. 
Heath 95 

The Beginner’s oouae ‘Composition : Based mainly w 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I. By William c Collar 
and M. Grant Daniell. Illus., 18mo, pp. 201. Ginn & 
Co. 90 cts. 

Popular Science. Edited and annotated ~~ Luquiens, 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 252. Ginn’s ‘* French Prose” Series. 
70 cts. 

Brigitta. Erzahlung von Berthold Auerbach. With intro- 
duction and notes by J. Howard Gore, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 
115. Ginn & Co. 50 cts. 

My Saturday Bird Class. By ome a Tilus., 
16mo, pp. 107. D. C. Heath & Co. 


STUDIES IN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. 


Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson, 
M.A. Vol. L., 8vo, pp. 452, uncut. Maemillan & Co. 


Etablissement et Revision des Constitutions en Amér- 
ique et * Euro ey Par 1? Borgeaud. 8vo, pp. 425, 
uncut, orin et Fils. 

Politics in a pipe Patent An —_ by Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson, author of ‘‘Social Progress.”” 12mo, pp. 176. 

mgmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS anp 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
te SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
No. 287 Fourth Avenue, . 





. New York Ciry. 





(A GUIDE FOR AMATEURS.) 


HOW TO JUDGE A HORSE. 


BY CAPT. F. W. BACH. 
A concise treatise as to its Qualities and Sound 
Sa Eee and Saddling—Stable Drainage, Driving. 


“a cloth, fully illustrated, $1.00. For sale by all booksellers, 
or postpaid on receipt of price. 


includi 








WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
PusLisHEerR oF VETERINARY Booxs. 
851 and 853 SIXTH AVE. (48th STREET), N. Y. 
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THE ATLANTIC FOR 1894 


Will contain, among other attractions, 
Philip and his Wife, a Serial Story, by 
Deland. 


Margaret 
This is undoubtedly the most important work of the author 
of “‘ John Ward, Preacher,” involving some of the leading 
~ skentsauiienedins mieten bhaatie at 
treated with admirable skill and grace. 
Short Stories. 
By Miss Jewett, Mrs. Catherwood, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Mrs. Wiggin, and others. 


History and Biography 
Will be very effectively aye by papers from Capt. 
Mahan, Professor McMaster, the historian, Hon. J. C. Ban- 
croft Davis, Professor Mendenhall, and others. 


Literary History and Criticism. 

Will be made attractive by letters of Coleridge and Thoreau, 
and by papers on engaging themes from Sir Edward 
Strachey, Professor Kittredge, of Harvard, Professor Ty- 
rell, of Dublin, and other very competent writers. 


Nature. 
Delightful sketches on the seasons and the aspects of Nature 
in Florida, Utah, and Canada, are promised by Miss Thomas, 
Bradford Torrey, Frank Bolles, and Olive Thorne Miller. 


Educational Topics 
Will be treated with the care and thought due to their im- 
portance. This is regarded as one of the most useful parts 
of the work of the Atlantic. Articles are assured from 
Professor Shaler, Horace E. Scudder, and others who are 
able to speak with authority. 


Music and the Drama. 
Special attention will be given to dramatic criticism and to 
the development of the theatre in America, with reminis- 
cences of famous actors and actresses. 





TERMS: 54.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


The N ber and De bers sent free to new subscribers 
whose subscriptions for 1894 are received before December 20th. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Sr., Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Natural History of Intellect, and 
Other Papers. 

A new volume of Essays, now first collected, by RALPH 
Watpo Emerson. Riverside Edition. With an In- 
dex to Emerson’s Works. 12mo, gilt top, $1.75. 
Little Classic Edition, 18mo, $1.25. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

New Cambridge Edition. From new plates, large type, 
opaque paper, and attractively bound. With a Steel 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This volume presents Longfellow’s Complete Poems 
(ineluding Christus) in a form which promises to be 
the ideal one-volume of this universally popular poet. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE OLD GARDEN, 


And Other Verses. By Marcaret Detanp. Holiday Edi- 
tion. With over 100 exquisite Illustrations in color by W At- 
TER CRANE. Beautifully printed and bound, $4.00. 


DEEPHAVEN. 
By Saran Orne Jewett. Holiday Edition. With about 
50 Illustrations by C. H. and Marcia O. Woopsury. A 
beautiful volume. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


AN OLD TOWN BY THE SEA. 
By Tuomas Baitey ALpRIcH. 16mo, $1.00. 


A delightful book about Portsmouth, which Mr. Aldrich 
has immo under the name of ‘' Rivermouth.” 


MERCEDES. 
By Tuomas Bartey Auprics, author of ‘‘ The Sisters’ 
Tragedy,” ete. 16mo, $1.00. 
Mr. Aldrich’s two-act y, produced with signal suc- 
cess last spring at Palmer’s Theatre in New York. 


POLLY OLIVER’S PROBLEM. 
A Story of special interest to girls, but delightful to every- 
body. By Mrs. Wicarn, author of ‘ The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” “ A Cathedral Courtship,”’ ete. Illustrated, $1.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


, ITS HISTORIANS AND ITS HISTORY. 

By Cuarues Francis Apams, author of “ Life of Richard 
Henry Dana,” “‘ Three Episodes of Massachusetts History,” 
ete. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

Mr. Adams claims for Massachusetts leadership in the strug- 
gle for political freedom, but — con to the impression 
given by many historians—proves her to have been for a long 

guilty of — - eee His book is extremely 
and of great value. 


MRS. WHITNEY’S STORIES. 
New Edition, with revisions. In seventeen volumes, in new 

and attractive binding. 

FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. 

THE GAYWORTHYS. 

A SUMMER IN LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE’S LIFE. 

WE GIRLS: A Home Srory. 

SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS (two volumes). 

THE OTHER GIRLS. 

REAL FOLKS. 

PATIENCE STRONG'S OUTINGS. 

HITHERTO: A Srory or Yesterpays. 

BOYS AT CHEQUASSET. 

ODD, OR EVEN. 

HOMESPUN YARNS. Short Stories. 

BONNYBOROUGH. 

MOTHER GOOSE FOR GROWN FOLKS. 


$1.25 a volume ; the set, 17 volumes in a box, $21.25. 


Very few American stories are so popular as Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s, and none are more wholesome or admirable in charac- 
ter and influence. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK, 


Have the pleasure to announce that, by arrangement with Mr. George Allen, of London and Orpington (Mr. Hare’s sole 
London publisher), they are enabled to offer to American students, tourists, and general readers the three following import- 


ant books of 
MR. AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
At Five Dollars per Set. 

THE CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY. Two vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. With numerous interspersed illustrations, 
from drawings by the author, and comprising Venice, Ferrara, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, The Riviera, and, in 
part, Piedmont and Lombardy ; and in each volume a useful index. 

THE CITIES OF CENTRAL ITALY. Two vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. With numerous interspersed illustrations, from 
drawings by the author, and comprising In the Emilia and Marche and some towns in Umbria and the Campagna; and 
in each volume a useful index. 

DAYS NEAR ROME. A new edition (the third). Two vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. With numerous interspersed illustra- 
tions, from drawings by the author ; and in each volume a useful index. 

*,* The above three works have hitherto been held at prices which made them attainable only by the wealthy. 
Oruzrs or MR. AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S Books PusiisHep sy THE Messrs. RovTLEDGE: 

WALKS IN ROME. Two vols. in one. With a map. Crown 8vo, “=. NEAR panes. One vol. With forty-two illustrations. Crown 

cloth, $3.50. 3 cloth, $2.50. 


be — ga IN ——, bo we in one. With numerous illustra- cries OF SOUTHERN irenv AND SICILY. With illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth | tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


WALKS IN PARIS. tee —_ in one. With fifty illustrations. | WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. vw illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. | SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. With thirty- 
STUDIES IN RUSSIA. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. | ~ three illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Mr. Hare’s books may be recommended as at once entertaining and instructive.” — Atheneum. 

“A htful and instructi to the places visited. I in fact, of glorified with all the charm of a pleasant and cul- 
oc ESE  *eaA venetian atcanetemsen 

In conjunction with Mr. Edouard Guillaume, of Paris, Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Limited, are also now issuing 
an edition in English of the delightful series of Classic Stories recently commenced by him, under the title of 


GUILLAUME’S PETITE COLLECTION. 


The my in English will also be both printed (in a new type expressly engraved for the purpose) and bound at the Guu- 
LAUME Px Paris, thus insuring for it the same dainty beauty that forms the ~~ charm of the French edition. It 
will contai: the illustrations that will enrich the French edition, and will be in all respects its equal, and infinitely more 
attractive > Som the unauthorized and inferior reproductions that have been attempted here. 


Price per volume, in paper covers, 75 cents ; cloth, gilt top, $1.00; on vellum paper, $1.75. 
A limited number are also printed upon Japan and China paper. Price, $4.00 each. 


They are issued in London and New York under the title of 
THE NELUMBO LIBRARY, 
And the early Volumes are: 
LAWRENCE STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. | EDGAR ALLAN POE’S THE GOLDEN BEETLE. 
CHARLES DICKENS'S CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. ' BERNARD ST. PIERRE’S PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
L’ABBE PREVOST’S MANON LESCAUT. 








*,* The most delightful Companion Edition of Shakespeare ever issued : 


THE MIGNON SHAKSPERE. 


Edited by Cuar.es Kniaut, and illustrated by 370 Vignette vings from designs by Sir Joun Gitpert. Printed upon 
s — Bible paper, with red line borders, and neatly bound in cloth, in a convenient and substantial cloth box. 
rice, $7. 


French Morocco . . . . . ~~.» « $1000) German Morocco . . cstetss 
French Seal . . . . . 1 ss d2 60 | Polished French Levant ...... 17 50 
Calf . ae > i 
*,* Just the right book fora eiiieg gueseat to a cultivated ond agpresiative friend ; the size of the book is Mignon, yet 
the type is beautifully clear and distin 


BEAUTIFUL NEW EDITIONS OF OLD FAVORITES. 

THE WRITINGS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. Longford Edition. Tlustrated with steel plates. In ten vols. 12mo, 
cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $15.00. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. A new edition, with one hundred and eighty-four illustrations by Sir Jonn 
GILBERT, and twelve full-page plates in colors. 8vo, cloth extra, ao 

COUNTESS D’AULNOY’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by J. ; Fecome. With sixty illustrations by Gorpon 
Browne, and twelve full-page plates printed in colors. 8vo, cok extra, $2.50, 

HOWITT’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH POETS. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Gitserr Asporr A’Brckerr. With ng of the two hundred 
and forty engravings by Joun LEEcH, and twenty full-page illustrations. Octavo, cloth, $3.00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lurrep, No. 9 Larayetre Piace, New York. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Eskimo Life. 
By Farpryor Nansen, author of “The Firat Crossing of 


Greenland.”” Translated by WrnuiamM Arncuer. An ac- | 


count of Greenland and the Eskimo: Their Appearance and 
Dress, the Kaiak and its Appurtenances, Winter, Houses, 
Tents, ete., Cookery and Dainties, Character, Social Con- 
ditions, Love and Marriage, Morals, Mental Gifts, Art, 
Music, eto., Religious Ideas, eto., eto, 8vo, with 16 plates 
and 15 illustrations in the text. $4.00, 


Life with Trans-Siberian Savages. 

By B. Dovetas Howarp, M.A. This work contains a de- 
scription of the manners, customa, and daily life of the un- 
changed remnants of the oldest historic savages in Asia, as 
recently shared by the author in the interior of the Sakha- 
lin foresta, now rendered unapproachable by military exile 
guards, This, the only account for nearly 300 years of the 
life of the Sakhalin Ainos by an observer, combines native 
hunting and other adventures with scientific observation. 
12mo, 219 pages. $1.75, 


The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland. 
Being a Reoord of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By 
J. Taxopors Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a chapter on 
the Orientation and Mensuration of the Temples, by R. M. 


W. Swan. Now and Cheaper Edition, wirn New Arren- | 


DIX HAVING SpeciaL ReFrerence To THe Present Convi- 
TION OF MASHONALAND, With map, 15 plates, and 104 illus- 
trations in the text. Crown 8vo, $2.50, 


| Montezuma’s Daughter. 

| By H. Rrper Haaaanrp, author of “She,” “ Allan Quater- 

; main,” Nada the Lily,” etc, With 24 full-page illustra- 
tions and vignette by Maunice GreirFENHAGEN. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00, 


Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. 
By Joun James Piarr, New edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
$1.25, 
An Enchanted Castle, and Other Poems: 


Pictures, Portraits, and People in Ireland. By Saran 
Piatt. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.00, 


Little New World Idyis. 


By Joun James Pratt, author of ** Western Windows,” etc., 
ete. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


Songs of the Common Day and Ave! 


An Ode for the Shelley Centenary. By Cuantes G. D, Ron- 
ERTS, l2mo, $1.25. 


Pastor Sang: 
Being the Norwegian Drama, Over Hivne. By BsénnsTsJERNE 
Bsénnson. Translated into English for the Author by 
| Wieu1am Witson. With frontispiece designed by AUBREY 
Bearpa.ey, and the cover by AYMER VALLANCE, 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top. $1.50, 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, on receipt of the price, by 


WILLIAM R. HILL, Bookseller. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


A Large Colleétion of Rare Prints 
for Extra Illustrating. 


NOS. 5 AND 7 EAST MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 

Fine Pictures at Moderate Prices. 
High-class Etchings, Engravings, 
and Water-Colors, 

Specially suitable for framing, and many 
of them rare and unprocurable elsewhere. 
“Descriptive Catalogue No. 10 (of Mod- 
ern Etchings), with Fifty Ilusirations, 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co., 


Paris, New York, and 


No. 24 Van Buren Street, . . CHICAGO. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St.. New York. 


SPECIAL, 

AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS.—By Prof. Grorar L. 

GoopaLz. 51 perfect colored plates by Sprague. Quarto, 
cloth ; price reduced, net, $7.50. 

FERNS OF NORTH AMERICA.—By Prof. Danret C. 

Eaton, of Yale, 81 colored plates of all the known species. 

ONLY ABOUT FIFTY COPIES REMAIN. 
2 vols., quarto, cloth; price, net, $35.00. 


Needful Books for Physicians and Students 


EVERYWHERE, 
BACTERIA. THE MICROSCOPE. 
HISTOLOGY. BOTANY, ETC. 
Al Special Net Prices. 


Books for Naturalists and Others. Send Stamp for Lists and Catalogue. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 
A History of the Indian Wars 


18 Arch st., Boston, Mass. 
eAMERICANA. with the First Settlers of the 
United States to the commencement of the Late War ; to- 
gether with an Appendix containing interesting Accounts of 
the Battles fought by General Andrew Jackson. With two 
Plates. Rochester, N. Y., 1828. 

Two hundred signed and numbered copies have just been 


reprinted at $2.00 each. 

GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange Street, Rocuxster, N. Y. 
E NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION. For 
Avurnors: The skilled revision, the unbiassed and com- 
petent criticism of prose and verse ; advice as to publication. 
For Pusuisners: The compilation of first-class works of 
reference. — Established 1880. Unique in position and suc- 

cess. Indorsed by our leading writers. Address 


DR, TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New Yorx. 
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To CALIFORNIA AND BACK 
‘By the Santa Fe ‘Route. 


tour. 


The most attradtive American 
cA new descriptive book, with the above title, con- 


taining over 150 pages and as many pen-and-ink Illus- 
trations, sent free, on receipt of four cents in postage, by 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 


701 Monadnock Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 


BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


8 Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languages are studied. A new work, 


THE ROSENTHAL METHOD OF 
PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY, 


has just been issued by him, which does not only super- 
sede his former system, published twenty years ago, but 
will be found superior to any method. It is the ma- 
ture outcome of twenty-five years’ experience of the 
greatest linguist and foremost teacher of the age, en- 
abling anyone to learn to 


SPEAK FLUENTLY AND CORRECTLY, 
with scarcely an effort and without a teacher, 
GERMAN, FRENCH, OR SPANISH, 


within a marvellously short time. 


“Next to living in a foreign country, this is undoubtedly 
the best of all methods for learning modern languages.’’— 
The Nation. 

Exact pronunciation given. All subscribers become 
actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers all ques- 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms 
of membership, $5.00 for each language. Part I., each 
language, 50 cts. 


Polyglot Book Company, 
34 Lafayette Building, Curcaao, ILL. 








TO AUTHORS. 


THE DIAL PREss, CHICAGO, 

Is prepared to undertake the publication of Au- 
thors’ Editions or Private Editions of merito- 
rious works in any department of literature. 
The services rendered will include the critical 
revision of MSS. to prepare them for publica- 
tion, the editorial supervision of works passing 
through the press, tasteful and correé typogra- 
phy, and the competent oversight of all details 
necessary to the produdtion of a complete and 
well-made book ; also, the distribution of copies 
to the press and elsewhere as desired. An ex- 
tended experience in all the praétical details of 
book-produétion, both on the literary and the 
mechanical sides, justifies the guarantee of sat- 
isfaGtory results to all in need of such services. 
The typography of THE DIAL — Spoken of by 
the San Francisco ‘‘Argonaut” as ‘‘ the jour- 
nal de luxe among American literary period- 
icals”—is an example, in one direétion, of the 
work done at this establishment. 

Terms will be given on application. 


THE DIAL PRESS, 
24 Apams Street, CHICAGO. 


Address 
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TIMELY BOOKS. 


Our Complete Catalogue FREE on Application. 





** Puts the reader at once on the track of the best hts of think- 
ing men of all ages on a given topic.” The Boston Hi 


Just Ready. In 1 vol., 668 pages, Demy Svo, cloth, $2.50. 
Dictionary of Quotations from Ancient and 
Modern English and Foreign Sources. 
ay = = Phrases, Mottoes, Proverbs, Definitions, 
— Bt, and of Wise Men in their Beari: 
Savings Science, Art, Religion, aad 


in the Modern Aspects of Them. The 
whole ly available by the — a index, ang 0 a 
novel method and numbering the quotations. 


lected and pbed the Rev. “a Woon, - &- of 
** Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary,” i 
«fort haa nt bes to make celeton of fa uotationn 
the word fi occasion 
ei aakts cddition te'ths reference Waray. The Ocdieck, We rally 
* He has coll sad good, tabl — oe 
a dictionary before."’— 
“Mr. ioe peg in proverbs, and in 
e ‘ of my wth as La Bruyére, Joubert, Peseal, 
Goethe." — Review, London. 
sain, Goh cheep oem aid oatinee y in quotati and 








A Novel. By Sir Hoy Peres F.R.C.8. In 12mo, 


Charley Kingston’s Aunt. 
A Study of Medical Life and Duperianse, yn fasten Edition.) 
By Penn Oniver, F.R 
A NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 
Randall Davenant. 
A Tale of oo Mahrattas. By Capt. qr Bray. Lllus- 
trated. Crown nae Sane cloth, $2.06 

*,FA founded on historical episodes a the history of 
tndla durin the dnge of Olive. ‘i Intensely interesting. 7 
‘*Of that class which has made — he and young fellows brave, 
hardy, of high principle, and "" The Christian Intelligencer. 

Edward Lear’s Nonsense Birthday Book. 
A comical picture and rhyme for every in the year. Com- 
from the ** Nonsense” Books. 


be $1.35, uare l6mo, cloth, 
it edges. . 


The Land of the Almighty Dollar. 
By H. Perea, Gorpon. A new, cheaper, and revised 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“ Has judged us with good temper.""— NV. F. Times. 
“This gossipy and well-bred Englishman.""— Philadelphia Record. 
Tn 16mo, novel style; price, 50 cts. 
Etiquette for Girls. 


By Mrs. L. Heaton ARMsTRONG. 
Sensible advice entering society, intended for young ladies who 
ese fab teaviag echoed, che. . ™ ” 


Just Ready. <A new and cheaper edition of 
Warne’s Model Cookery and Housekeeping Book 


ey ty eae $F. . Toast, 
broil, ete., - Sion es aaa cata ss 
an exhaustive index. —— 8vo, cloth, $1.50. Ditto, 
leather back. strong, $2.00 
In 12mo size, Dianiiiaid pibet S 75 ets. 
Electricity up to Date, 
For Light, Power, and Traction. With illustrations. By 
Joux B. Verrry, M. Inst. E.E. ( Lond.) 
PR le a ae ey ne. 


May be obtained fro cali will be sent 
wail on receigt of price, ty the Publichere, ree 


FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY, 


3 Coorer Unton New York. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 


Autumn Announcements. 


LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE. 
eA Book of Lyrics. 
By Buiss Carman. Neatly Bound in cloth, 12mo, 
120 pages. $1.00. 
The London “* Athenwum”’ has styled Mr. Bliss Carman 
‘* the most poetical writer of verse that Canada has produced.”’ 


It is with great pleasure that we announce the publication of 
Mr. Carman’s first volume of poems. 


“ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
cA Study of His Life and Work. 

By Artuur Waveu, B.A., Oxon. New cheap edi- 

tion. Cloth, illustrated, 8vo, 350 pages. $1.50. 

We have arranged for the American publication of a new 
cheap edition of this work at half the former price, well 
printed, and with all the original illustrations, together with 
additions and revisions in the text. This standard working 
biography of the laureate is iikely to retain its popularity 
among lovers of his verse. 


ON SUNNY SHORES. 


By Cuirnton Scotiarp, author of “ Under Summer 
Skies.” 12mo, 300 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.00. 
Professor Clinton Scollard will issue this fall a further de- 
scription of his poetical pilgrimages, entitled ‘‘On Sunny 
Shores.”” It will be published as a companion volume to his 
popular ** Under Summer Skies,’’ the two works complement- 
ing each other. The charm of style and daintiness of touch 
shown in the former book of travels is more than maintained. 


UNDER SUMMER SKIES. 
By Curnton Scorzarp. Cloth, 8vo, 300 pages. 
$1.00. 

“These records of his wanderings are written in an engag- 
ing and unpretentious style ; they abound in poetic descrip- 
tions of persons and localities, and here and there throughout 
the volume are delightful lyrics which lend an added grace to 
the prose.’’ — The Critic (New York). 


OUR VILLAGE. 


By Mary Russett Mitrorp. 16mo, 348 pages. 
Bound in colored cloth, 60 cents; fine white vel- 
lum cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

Early in the present year we arranged to publish a one-vol- 
ume edition of selected stories and sketches from Miss Mit- 
ford’s “* Our Village.”’ The volume will be bronght out this 
fall, in a dainty binding, at a very moderate price. 

The first issue in our new ‘* Violet Series."’ Other volumes 
to be announced. 





CATALOGUE AND Simeshid ali on APPLICATION. 
Our publications are sold by all booksellers or mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY, 
No. 67 Fiera Avenve, New Yor« Crry. 
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